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In  these  unretouched  photos . . . 


It's  Beauti-fluff,  Cannon's  miraculous  new  towel 
finish  that  makes  a  79c  Cannon  towel  look  like  a 
dollar!  The  new  activated  finish  that  adds  more 
sales  appeal  to  every  Cannon  towel  you  stock! 
And  only  Cannon  knows  the  secret! 

In  these  two  unretouched  photos,  you  see  how 
Beauti-fluff  makes  today's  79c  Cannon  towel 
look  as  richly  luxurious  as  yesterday's  dollar 
Cannon  toweL  Now  with  Cannon's  revolutionary 
new  manufacturing  discovery— Beauti-fluff— oil 
Cannon  towels  have  a  richer,  more  absorbent 
more  luxurious  look  and  feel. 


Buun-nuFF  odds  more  luxury-look, 
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STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


today 


for  free  illustrated  literature  write  Dept.  S6 


tomorrow 


Want  to  make  a  quick  change  in  your  counterline,  to 
run  a  sale  or  special  promotion.^  Forget  what  such 
changes  used  to  cost,  and  how  long  they  used  to  take! 
With  Flextures  you  can  make  changes  overnight— znd 
without  special  tools  or  outside  help.  Tonight,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sheltered  display;  tomorrow  morning,  shelt¬ 
ered  display  plus  self-seleaion  tops,  in  any  proportions 
you  want— by  simply  "restacking”  interchangeable  sec¬ 
tions.  Yes,  it’s  as  simple  as  that!  And  all  other  types  of 
Flextures  equipment  are  as  flexible  as  the  counter-line. 


CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MEMPHIS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PITTSBURGH  •  PORTLAND 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of 
space  and  personnel... provide  the 
widest  individuality  and  greatest 
convertibility  ever  offered  in  store 
equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 
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HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

June  25<29, 1950 

(INCLUSIVE) 

• 

Complete  and  Concentrated 
Presentation  of  the  Newest 

Fall  and  Christmas 
Display  Materials 
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of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 
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FOR  BETTER  RECORD  KEEPING 

THERE’S  NOTHING  LIKE 


Microfilming  is  today’s  quick  photographic  process  for 
copying  records. 


It  saves  space,  by  reducing  bulky  files  to  compact  rolls  of 
microfilm  .  .  .  saves  99^%  of  space. 

If  saves  time,  by  copying  documents  at  speeds  unapproached 
by  any  other  method. 

It  saves  money,  by  materially  lessening  filing  equipment, 
storage  and  working  space  requirements. 

It  assures  accuracy,  by  copying  original  documents  com¬ 
pletely  and  with  photographic  exactness. 

It  assures  protection,  by  safeguarding  records  against 
misfiling,  alteration  or  theft. 


It  simplifies  reference,  by  facilitating  the  location  of  docu¬ 
ment  data. 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  MICROFILMING 
THERE’S  NOTHING  LIKE 


Durwugk 


High  speed  recorder— hand  or  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Choice  of  3  reduction 
ratios  plus  the  economy  of  8mm. 
photography  on  16rom.  film. 


Burroughs  offers  you  the  finest  in  microfilming  equipment 
precision-built  by  Bell  &  Howell,  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  photographic  equipment. 

Burroughs  microfilming  brings  you  high  recording  speeds 
— up  to  400  check-size  documents  a  minute! 

Burroughs  microfilming  brings  you  the  film-saving  economy 
of  the  greatest  reduction  ratio  obtainable  with  high-speed 
microfilming. 

Burroughs  gives  you  the  economic  advantage  of  outright 
ownership. 

And  only  Burroughs  brings  you  the  benefits  of  60  years’ 
experience  in  mechanizing  office  methods  to  insure  a  micro¬ 
filming  installation  that  is  right  for  your  operations. 

Burroughs  maintains  22  conveniently  located  laboratories 
for  speedy  processing.  The  Burroughs  nationwide  service 
organization  insures  lasting  satisfaction  through  efficient 
maintenance  of  equipment. 


Bell  c  Howell 

Burroughs 

manufacturer 

OtSTRIBUTOR 

For  complete  information  on  the  advantages  of  Burroughs 
microfilming  call  your  nearest  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERETS 

Burroughs 


stores 
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ACETATE  RAYON . 


. . .  even  bigger  than  the  "biggest 

Vfow  much  do  you  know  about  what  happened  when  the 

big  rayon  ad  appeared  last  spring  ?  Here's  what  happened ! 

^omen,  millions  of  women,  read  about  rayon . . . 
the  trade,  mills,  cutters,  converters,  took  up  the 
story  of  rayon . . .  magazines  did  their  part,  they 
made  a  point  of  proper  fiber  identification,  they 
mentioned  rayon  editorially  over  and  over  again 
. .  .  stores  joined  the  procession  with  windows, 
interior  displays,  advertisements,  fashion  shows 
that  spotlighted  rayon.  When  good  fabrics  found 
their  way  into  good  fashions  backed  by  good 
advertising,  rayon  paid  off  I 

IN  LINGERIE,  TOO,  rayon  moved  up  to  better-style 
price  brackets,  moved  ahead  to  wider  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  demand. 

And  any  knowing  eye,  reoding  retail  advertising,  read¬ 
ing  fashion  magazines,  reading  the  merchandising 
signs  of  the  times,  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  greater 
recognition,  prestige  and  importance  of  rayon. 

NOW  .  .  .  HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  PROFIT 
BY  ANOTHER  GREAT  PROMOTION.  You've 
read  the  news.  You  know  that  in  September  SEVEN 
GREAT  MAGAZINES  will  carry  SIX  BIG  COLOR  PAGES 
. . .  there  will  be  a  spread  on  viscose  rayon  ...  a  spread 
on  acetate  rayon... a  spread  on  blends  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  both  fine  fibers. 

You  v/ant  to  get  your  share  of  profit  from  this  promo¬ 
tion.  Here's  how! 

TO  MILLS,  CONVERTERS,  CUHERS:  Feature  your 
viscose  rayons,  your  acetate  rayons,  your  blends  and 
combinations  of  both  famous  fibers.  Tell  a  ready-made 
audience  the  wonderful  things  about  your  fabrics  and 
fashions. 

Is  comfort  their  great  feature— are  they  absorbent,  soft, 
so  nice  to  be  next  to?  Is  color  their  great  feature— are 


single  advertisement 
ever  placed  in  fashion" 

they  gay,  alive,  vivid,  richly  luxurious?  Is  texture  theii 
great  feature  —  are  they  smooth,  soft,  fascinating  to 
touch  and  feel?  Are  they  so  easy  to  wash— so  quick  to 
dry?  Fast-color?  Non-shrink?  Do  you  have  a  special 
construction  secret?  What's  the  big  news  about  your 
'  viscose  and  acetate  rayons? 


What  can  you  use? 


BASIC  THEMES—  1 

You're  right ...  so  right ...  in  VISCOSE  RAYON 
You're  right ...  so  right ...  in  ACETATE  RAYON 
You're  right ...  so  right ...  in  BLENDED  FABRO 
OF  VISCOSE  AND  ACETATE  RAYON 
There's  your  cue  to  a  theme  promotion. 

BASIC  FALL-FASHION  COLORS— 

Warm  browns  •  Deep  greens  •  Dramatic  char¬ 
coals  •  Important  reds  •  Dusky  mauves  •  Soft- 
toned  heathers. 

There's  your  cue  to  a  color  promotion. 

FIBER— AND  FABRIC  PROPERTIES— 

This  six-page  advertisement  shows  your  custom¬ 
ers  what  to  expect  of  viscose  rayons,  what  to 
expect  of  acetate  rayons,  what  to  expect  of 
blends. 

There's  your  cue  to  an  educational  promotion. 

FABRIC  GROUPINGS— 

This  advertisement  will  include  fabrics  that  are 
destined  to  be  fashion  right  this  fall. 

There's  your  cue  to  a  fabric  promotion. 

ON  PARADE . . .  Viscose  rayon,  acetate  rayon  and 
blends  of  both  fine  fibers  in  "fashion's  biggesf 
advertisement." 

There's  your  cue  to  money-making  promotions  this 
fall. 
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By  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 
President,  NRDGA 


mentally  honest  in  their  consumer,  manufacturer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  relations,  retailers  have  established  a  well-deserved 
and  recognized  integrity. 

Now,  with  these  known  facts,  perhaps,  we  can  give  some 
attention  to  the  outlook  for  retailing,  in  which  I  will 
attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the  unknown  elements  in  the 
retail  picture  ahead. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RETAILING 

Today,  Retailing  Provides  Opportunities.  The  federal  cen¬ 
sus  now  being  completed  will  disclose  that  there  are  between 
eight  and  ten  million  jjersons  employed  in  the  retail  crafts 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  show  that  some  of  the 
most  remunerative  jobs  in  our  country  will  be  found  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Retailing,  long  since  past  the  cracker  barrel, 
general-store  stage,  is  a  scientific  business  which,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  can  do  so  only  on  the  basis  of  maximum  efficiency 
in  operation. 

Some  of  .America’s  most  successful  stores  are  operated  by 
men  with  degrees  in  engineering,  or  law,  or  accounting. 
Retailing  offers  opportunity  to  many,  many  people.  The 
pay  off  in  opportunity  in  retailing  is  based  on  only  one 
thing— aggressive  ability.  Excellent  colleges,  good  schools, 
and  retailing’s  own  training  programs  make  it  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  if  one  has  the  will  and  desire  to  work  to  attain  a 
great  degree  of  success  in  this  most  important  field  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

Retailing's  Economic  Responsibilities.  Retailers  are  the 
largest  distributors  of  consumer  goods  in  America.  They  are 
purchasing  agents  for  the  public.  Because  he  is  the  distrib¬ 
utor,  the  retailer  holds  the  principal  key  to  the  continuous 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and,  for  that  matter,  virtually  the 
upkeep  of  the  whole  world.  He  holds  the  key  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  and  the  economic  well-being  so  greatly 
desired  by  all  people.  It  is  a  serious  responsibility  and  again, 
only  maximum  efficiency  can  produce  economic  success. 
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Retailing's  Place  in  Our  American  System.  Since  retailers 
are  responsible  for  the  tremendous  distribution  of  consumer 
goods  it  is  essential  that  the  craft  be  fiercely  competitive  if 
the  consumer  is  to  benefit  by  low  distribution  costs. 

Retailing  today  is  competitive  and  this  very  important 
item  of  competitiveness  accounts  for  its  high  level  of  effici¬ 
ency  attained  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Rttailing's  Integrity.  Over  a  period  of  years  and  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  one-price  system,  by  being  funda- 


Government  Controls.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  a  new  element 
has  developed  and,  to  some  extent,  it  was  present  even 
before  that.  That  is  the  element  of  government  controls  and 
regulations  in  business.  This  element  has,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have,  a  profound  influence  upon  all  retailers  in 
making  many  decisions.  There  can  be  none  so  naive  as  to 
imagine  otherwise,  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 

Government— big  government— bureaucratic  government 
—must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  future  planning. 
No  one  could  or  would  quarrel  with  the  necessity  of  war¬ 
time  regidations  and  controls.  Methods  and  applications 
of  controls  could  and  should  have  been  criticized,  but  as  a 
united  nation  and  a  one-purpose  jjeople  welded  together  to 
do  only  one  thing— win  the  war— we  accepted,  as  we  should 
have  done,  government  regulations. 

It  is  undeniable  that  wars  cause  economic  upsets,  occur¬ 
ring  particularly  in  the  {X)st-war  period.  The  return  to 
normalcy  is  accompanied  by  considerable  pain.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world  is  marked  by  constant  change  and  with 
change  come  disturbing  ideologies. 

Our  debt  is  large;  our  taxes  are  high.  But  our  standard 
of  living  is  the  highest  and  best  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
because  there  have  always  been  those  jjeople  who  have 
chosen  to  fight  to  defend  our  heritages. 

When  you  consider  that  we  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  yet  have  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  we  are  privileged,  1  believe,  to  call  ourselves  a  great 
people. 

Well,  how  did  we  become  great,  rich,  the  best  clothed, 
best  fed  people  in  the  world?  Here  are  a  few  reasons: 

We  were  an  aggressive  people,  an  imaginative 
people,  we  were  a  free  people.  We  were  a  competi¬ 
tive  people  and  a  working  people.  We  were  a 
people  of  faith,  with  faith  in  our  ability,  faith  in 
Freedom  and  faith  in  God. 

I  have  said,  “we  were  an  imaginative  people,  et 
cetera.’’  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  add  two  more 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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By  •liminating  tedious  hand  sorting  of  ticket  stubs! 

Reading  and  hand  sorting  each  individual  control  ticket  is  a 
laborious,  time  consuming  job  .  .  .  and  unit  sales  reports  may  be 
delayed  beyond  their  point  of  greatest  usefulness.  It  is  today's 
facts  —  not  yesterday’s  —  that  show  tomorrow’s  merchandise 
trends.  SORTAG  gets  merchandise  facts  faster  because  it  permits 
multiple  sorting  of  control  coupons  —  150  or  more  at  a  time! 

By  minimizing  manual  key  punching!  Manual  key 
punching  of  a  tabulating  card  for  each  control  ticket  is  also  a 
time  consuming  operation.  Assuming  that  the  operator  works 
at  maximum  speed,  her  hourly  output  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  keys  that  must  be  punched  to  complete  each  card. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a  Denni¬ 
son  Dial-Set  —  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum  efficiency 
from  your  price  ticket. 

Get  the  facts  about  SORTAG  today  —  then  let  SORTAG  get 
the  facts  for  you.  Write  .  .  . 


SORTAG  holds  manual  key  punching  to  a  minimum  because 
it  allows  more  columns  to  be  punched  automatically  by  dupli¬ 
cating  or  gang  punching. 

What  are  the  facts  about  SORTAG?  Sortags  for  ready-to- 
wear  are  imprinted  in  your  marking  room  on  the  Dennison 
Sortag  Dial-Set.  Copy  is  set  by  the  fast  Dennison  Dial-Set  meth¬ 
od  and  tags  are  run  off  at  the  rate  of  165  impressions  per  minute. 
The  printed  code  is  then  translated  into  notches  along  the  edge 
of  the  tag  by  the  SORTAG  Notcher  which  can  cut  as  many  as 
25  tags  at  a  time. 

When  the  control  coupons  arrive  in  the  sorting  office,  these 
notches  enable  150  or  more  stubs  to  be  sorted  at  one  time.  Thus 
the  highest  standards  of  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  are 
brought  to  your  sorting  operation.  You  get  your  merchandising 
facts  quicker  and  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  clerical  expense. 


Let  speed  the  posting 

of  your  daily^erchandise  reports! 
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By  JOHN  HAZEN 

W'lishingtoti  Uepresentative,  \Rl)C,A 


■fTSlIALLV  at  this  lime  *>1  the  year  the  jx>pular  topic 
^  aroiiiul  Washington  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  seemetl  certain, 
Itecause  of  the  election  campaigns  of  many  members  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  that  Congress  would  adjourn 
around  August  1.  However,  as  this  is  being  written,  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  heavy  backlog  of  legislation  may  not  be 
finished,  by  the  Senate  particularly,  until  later  in  August. 

The  Hoover  Commission.  The  stock  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  improved  recently  with  the  approval  of  several 
plans  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President  representing 
in  most  cases  the  views  of  the  Hoover  group.  Critics  of  the 
President  claimed  that  he  selected  only  those  plans  of  the 
Commission  that  appealed  to  him  and  did  not  adopt  the 
broad  program  presented  in  the  studies  of  the  non-partisan 
group.  Of  the  21  Reorganization  Plans  presented,  five  were 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  Of  particular  interest  to  retailers 
was  the  adoption  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  which  placed 
ihe  .Administrator  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  NRDGA,  as  well  as 
;  other  groups,  opposed  this  plan  feeling  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  more  economic 
and  social  in  its  effect  and  should  not  be  placed  under  a 
I  ‘‘ilirected”  agency  such  as  the  Labor  Department.  However, 
the  effort  that  was  put  forth  to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan 
12  which  would  have  abolished  the  Office  of  General  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  took  all  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  forces.  Hence,  William  McComb, 
■Administrator  of  the  W^ige-Hour  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  is  now  responsible  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  Tobin. 

The  Television  Freeze.  (Congress  is  hearing  from  retailers 
and  manufacturers  about  the  “freeze”  the  Federal  Commu- 
I  nications  Commission  applied  nearly  two  years  ago  on  the 
tonstruction  of  television  stations. 

When  the  ban  was  first  applied,  it  was  lielieved  that  it 
would  last  about  six  months.  However,  as  the  months  have 
rolled  by,  many  are  wondering  how  long  a  government 
I  agency  such  as  FCC  can  continue  to  dominate  this  situation, 
j  With  retailers  in  the  Northern  New  England  area,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Oregon,  and  other  areas  searching  for  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  volume  they  realize  that  one  of  their  brightest 


potentials  is  denied  them. 

Health  Plans.  National  health  insurance  or  "socialized” 
medicine  is  a  dead  issue  as  far  as  this  session  of  Congress 
is  concerned.  The  Senate  is  planning  a  study  of  all  health 
insurance  plans.  The  Labor  and  Public  Finance  Committee 
is  expected  to  make  the  study. 

Small  Business  Aids.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  (H.R.  8656  and  H.R.  8566,  S. 
.S625)  all  dealing  with  aiding,  through  financial  assistance, 
small  business  enterprises. 

This  legislation,  if  adopted,  would  make  capital  and 
credit  more  readily  available  for  small  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  bills  indicate  that  not  only 
would  small  business  be  heljred  through  such  loans,  but  that 
small  enterprises  would  be  in  a  better  |K>sition  to  retard 
the  growth  of  monopolies. 

The  legislation  would  be  administered  by  the  .Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  method  of  ojieration  would  be 
through  government  insurance  of  small  business  loans  sim¬ 
ilar  to  FHA  Title  1  home  improvement  loans.  The  amount 
of  such  insurance  is  sjK'cified  as  .5250  million  with  the 
President  vested  with  the  authority  to  increase  this  amount 
to  $750  million  next  July  1. 

A  loan  limit  of  $25,000  is  established  and  maturity  of  a 
loan  set  at  a  maximum  of  five  years  and  thirty-two  days. 
The  insurance  will  cover  fM)  per  cent  of  the  loan.  Loans 
would  l>e  made  through  a  series  of  national  investment 
companies  to  be  organized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Hearings  will  lie  scheduled  this  month. 

Social  Security.  Fhe  new  .Social  Security  Bill,  H.  R.  6000, 
seems  destined  to  pass  as  this  is  being  written.  If  the  .Senate 
approves  the  bill,  the  measure  will  then  go  to  conference  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill.  Major  differences  appear  in  coverage 
and  definition  of  “employee”.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
House  version  would  include  a  numlier  of  categories  not 
now  covered  as  “employees”.  The  .Senate  adheres  to  the 
present  definition  which  excludes  outside  salesmen  and 
others  from  coverage. 

FEPC.  Senate  (onsideration  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Commission  bill,  S.  1728,  is  held  up  |)ending  action  on 
several  other  im|)ortant  matters.  The  Senate  backlog  of  bills 
is  growing  so  rapidly  that  ho|)es  for  early  adjournment  are 
lading.  In  a  test  vote  last  month,  backers  of  the  bill  failed 
by  12  votes  to  force  consideration  of  the  measure.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  .Senate  must  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  Any  thoughts  of  a  substitute  FEPC^  bill  providing 
for  “voluntary”  action  were  shattered  when  President 
Truman  said  that  he  would  not  approve  such  a  plan. 
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LET^S  ARGUE 


By  Lew  Hahn 

Merrily  Boils  the  Advertising  Pot 

The  advertising  pot  is  boiling  and  what  a  witches’ 
brew  it  is!  Seems  as  though  all  sorts  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  feeling  around  for  something  different 
in  the  advertising  approach.  That  doubtless  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  so  many  different  lines,  business  seems 
to  be  a  bit  more  difficult  to  get.  The  buying  public  has 
to  be  wooed  with  a  change  of  pace.  In  many  instances 
the  advertisers  appear  to  believe  more  force  is  the  thing 
required.  Consequently,  advertising  claims,  more  and 
more  rapidly,  have  been  reaching  the  point  where  the 
general  public  will  have  to  become  slightly  more  sappy 
than  we  have  believed  possible  if  some  of  these  ails  are 
to  have  credence. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  after  the  scalps  of 
the  drug  manufacturers  for  the  claims  they  have  made 
for  the  new  extravagantly  advertised  “cure”  for  colds. 
The  cigaret  advertisements  grow  more  blatant  daily.  The 
ammoniated  dentifrices  seem  to  have  been  cutting  too 
deeply  into  the  sales  of  the  toothpaste  turned  out  by  at 
least  one  large  manufacturing  concern  which  lashes  out 
with  the  assertion  that  its  dentifrice  does  more  to  protect 
the  teeth  than  any  other.  The  ad  especially  refers  to,  and 
claims  to  be  better  than,  the  ammoniated  dentifrices. 
Seems  as  though  not  having  been  accustomed  to  any  seri¬ 
ous  competition  for  a  number  of  years  the  boys  are  a  bit 
out  of  training.  In  the  feverish  haste  to  make  up  for 
their  own  deficiencies,  perhaps  they  are  laying  it  on 
with  too  heavy  a  hand. 

And  what  do  we  find  in  the  realm  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing?  Here  too  the  pot  is  bubbling.  We  read  of  one  New 
Yo^'k  retailer  who  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Retail  adver¬ 
tising  generally  is  developing  in  the  wrong  way.  The 
entire  pitch  is  to  lure  customers  by  exaggerating  low 
prices.”  This  particular  retailer  contents  himself  with 
using  advertising  largely  for  so-called  “institutional” 
copy  and  has  been  successful  by  following  that  line.  Of 
course,  if  all  stores  were  to  follow  his  example,  you  can 
see  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  would  be  even  worse  than  they  are  now.  If  a  store 
can  establish  its  reputation  as  being  the  most  authentic 
fashion  store  in  its  community,  or  the  store  where  the 
public  can  buy  most  cheaply,  it  should  be  apparent  that 


institutional  advertising  which  interestingly  keeps  the 
point  before  the  public  may  suffice  for  all  its  needs. 
Imagine,  however,  six,  or  even  ten  large  stores  all  using 
“institutional”  copy  exclusively  and  all  claiming  to  be 
the  most  reliable,  the  lowest  in  price,  the  most  fashion 
right!  What  hyperbole  would  be  develoj)ed!  How  the 
claims  would  mount,  and  mount,  and  mount,  until  no 
sane  person  could  possibly  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

No,  we  think  “institutional”  copy  may  have  a  worth¬ 
while  place  in  the  advertising  of  nearly  all  retail  stores 
but  to  overdo  it  would  be  worse  than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  “selling  the  store,”  and  that 
too  may  be  a  useful  device,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  consumers  are  chiefly  interested  in  buying  merchan¬ 
dise.  Advertising  which  does  nothing  more  than  tell  in 
syrupy  copy  how  great,  and  fine,  and  truthful,  and  effi¬ 
cient,  and  cheap  in  price,  and  high  in  quality  a  store  is, 
actually  becomes  a  terrible  bore.  If,  as  we  have  said,  the 
store  using  such  copy  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
reputation  for  low  prices,  high  quality  and,  or,  fashion 
authenticity,  such  “Gee-ain't-we-wonderful”  advertising 
will  not  keep  the  customers  away,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  very  influential  in  creating  business. 

Sometimes  we  think  the  people  most  influenced  by 
“institutional”  copy  are  the  advertisers  themselves. 
There  may  be  an  element  of  self-hypnosis  conneete»l 
with  paying  large  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  per¬ 
sistently  announcing  how  grand  one  is,  which  finally  re¬ 
sults  in  one  coming  to  believe  his  own  statements.  There 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  old  sailors,  and  other  adven¬ 
turers,  by  repeating  their  tall  tales  so  often  reach  a  point 
where  they  no  longer  can  remember  how  much  is  true 
and  how  much  was  the  creation  of  their  imaginations. 

We  have  no  thought  of  condemning  the  use  of  “insti¬ 
tutional”  advertising.  The  important  objective  of  the 
advertising  should  be — or  so  it  seems  to  us — to  keep  the 
public  interested  in  the  things  the  store  has  to  sell  and, 
also  in  the  store  that  sells  them.  If  we  bring  ourselves 
to  the  belief  that  the  public  is  more  interested  in  the  store 
than  in  the  merchandise,  we  err  grievously.  When  the 
store  demonstrates  by  its  continuing  effective  operation 
that  it  provides  the  things  which  people  want,  in  the 
qualities  they  find  satisfactory  and  at  prices  which  seem 
reasonable  and  fair,  then,  if  our  employees  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  are  courteous,  intelligent  and  help¬ 
ful,  they  tvill  do  our  most  effective  inslit utionaV  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Properly,  and  naturally  enough,  our  customers  each 
will  be  more  concerned  about  their  own  interests  than 


anylhing  else.  Each  purchase  is  a  separate  transaction 
aii<l  each  goes  to  establish  the  store's  reputation  with  an 
intiividual  customer.  As  the  poet  said  long  ago:  “What 
care  1  how  fair  she  he,  if  she  he  not  fair  to  me.”  No  matter 
how  good  the  store  may  he  in  many  transactions,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  experiences  a  failure  in  its  dealings  with  the 
store  will  give  it  a  quite  different  reputation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  altogether  too  many  had  transactions 
today  in  even  the  best  of  stores.  Mostly  these  have  to  do 
with  errors  of  service,  or  of  billing,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  that  every  merchandise  transac¬ 
tion,  so  nearly  as  possible,  shall  be  one  which  brings  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  to  the  customer. 

While  on  this  subject  of  advertising,  we  seize  the  op- 
[Kjrtiinity  to  point  out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  stores  which 
seem  to  think  that  retailing  is  a  matter  of  stocking  the 
most  widely-advertised  branded  products  and  then  sitting 
down  to  wait  for  the  public  to  come  and  take  them  away. 
Although  this  statement  applies  especially  to  a  lot  of 
small  stores  which  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  advertising  of  their  own.  it  is,  unfortunately, 
true  to  some  degree  of  many  of  the  larger  stores.  It  can 


hardly  be  doubted  that  good  national  advertising  of  a 
brand,  on  sound  merchandise,  is  a  decided  aid  to  distri¬ 
bution,  but  there  should  be  more  to  retailing  than  merely 
to  become  a  handy  depot  for  the  <lispen8ing  of  such 
goods.  To  fail  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  therefore  to 
neglect  to  employ  every  iota  of  initiative  and  salesman¬ 
ship,  is  to  destroy  the  important  place  which  retailing 
has  filled.  All  the  good  merchandise  values  do  not  carry 
brands  and  good  salesmanship  is  not  confined  to  reli¬ 
ance  on  national  advertising  to  create  the  buying  mood. 
After  all,  merely  to  offer  the  same  goods,  at  the  same 
price,  as  dozens  of  other  stores  in  the  community  are 
offf'ring,  is  not  to  commend  the  store  to  the  loyalty  of 
consumers,  whether  the  advertising  is  “institutional”  or 
“merchandise  item”  copy. 

The  public  likes  variety.  A  change  of  pace  is  always 
effective.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  he  always  interesting  and  such  as  encourages  belief. 
People  come  to  stores  to  buy  merchandise  and  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  recognize  that  when  the  advertising  is 
devoted  to  telling  interesting  things  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  will  catch  and  hold  the  public  interest. 


Television  Should  Be  Made  Available  Everywhere 


It  happened  we  were  sojourning  in  Southern  Florida 
last  winter  when  television  came  to  that  area.  Of  course, 
we  tlo  not  know  just  how  large  an  immediate  effect  this 
event  had  on  stores’  sales  volume,  but  as  soon  as  telecast¬ 
ing  became  a  fact  the  newspapers  at  once  carried  a  large 
amount  of  television  advertising.  There  was  an  active 
interest  in  this  latest  marvel  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public,  and.  it  seems  fair  to  assume,  it  did  have  a  {iro- 
iiounced  effect  upon  all  business  and  the  consuming 
public. 

At  present  there  are  large  areas  of  the  country  where 
television  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  We  are  told  this 
is  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  issue  permits  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  telecasting  stations.  This  hesitancy,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  us,  is  due  to  the  Commission’s  uncertainty  in 
the  matter  of  color  television.  Presumably,  the  fear  is 
that  the  public  might  be  led  to  buy  sets  for  the  reception 
of  television  in  black  and  white,  after  which  the  early 
introduction  of  transmission  in  color  might  make  such 
sets  obsolete,  or  require  expensive  additional  gadgets  to 
adapt  them  to  color.  If  this  is  the  situation,  it  would 
seem  the  Commission’s  consideration  of  the  public  merits 
commendation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  see  no 
justification  for  the  erection  of  a  road  barrier  to  progress 
on  such  basis. 

We  remember  a  man  who,  years  ago,  believed  it  was 
foolish  to  invest  money  in  an  autmobile  at  that  time  be¬ 
cause  he  insisted  the  car  of  the  future  would  be  electri¬ 
cally  driven.  He  decided  to  wait  for  the  car  of  the  future, 
with  the  result  that  he  lived  and  died  without  ever  own¬ 


ing  an  automobile.  Perhaps,  as  an  individual,  he  was 
just  as  well  off,  but  if  at  that  time  the  [K>wer  to  halt  the 
spread  of  the  use  of  the  automobile  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  agency  which  had  taken  that 
position,  the  results  of  such  a  stand  would  have  been 
serious  beyond  our  power  to  appraise.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  would  have  been  denied  the  ability  to  work 
and  earn  a  livelihood  and  far  more  millions  would  have 
missed  the  opportunity  to  conserve  their  time,  and  en¬ 
large  their  interests  through  the  relative  abolishment  of 
distance. 

If  you  are  in  a  section  where  television  has  not  yet 
become  a  reality  and  want  to  change  that  condition,  you 
may  have  to  stand  up  and  express  yourself  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  to  your  own  Senators 
and  Congressman.  The  opening  up  of  fresh  areas  to  tele¬ 
vision  would  be  helpful  all  around.  It  would  mean  a 
new  source  of  education  and  entertainment  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  new  sales  opportunity  for  retail  stores  and  it  would 
provide  additional  outlets  for  a  growing  and  ambitious 
industry.  The  addition  of  other  market  areas  for  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  would  operate  to  take  any  surplus  of  sets 
off  of  the  present  limited  market  and  would  prove  a 
stabilizing  influence  which  is  badly  needed  at  this  time. 

With  all  due  deference  for  the  considerations  which 
have  prompted  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  withhold  its  approval  of  the  establishment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  telecasting  stations,  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  this  attitude  is  unfortunate.  If  you  think 
so  also,  we  suggest  you  make  your  opinions  known  to  the 
Commission  and  to  Congress. 


SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  STORE  DATA-BT  SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS 


1949  TYPICAL  PERFORMANa 


SPEOALTY  STORES  WITH 
ANNUAL  SALES  OF 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  OF 


$s-io 

MUION 
TAMf  4 


SIO-30 
MUION 
TAMi  i 


MERCHANDISING  DATA 
Cumulative  Markon  % 

Markdowm  (at  retail) — %  of  Soles 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail) — %  of  Sales 

Workroom  Net  Cost —  %  of  ^les 

Cash  Discounts— %  of  ^les 

Gross  Margin —  %  of  Sales  (incl.  cash  discount) 


SALES  DATA 

^les —  %  of  Lost  Year 

No.  of  Transactions — %  of  Lost  Year 

Average  Gross  Sole  (Dolors) 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) 
Returns — %  of  Gross  Soles 
No.  of  Transactions  Per  Salesperson 
Annual  Net  Sales  Per  Employee'  (Dollars) 


94 

101 

4.01 

17 

59 

5.4 

6,439 

12766 


INVENTORY  DATA 
No.  of  itotk  Turns 

Average  Inventory — %  of  Last  Year 
Stock  Age — %  0  to  6  Months 


DIREO  EXPENSE  DATA-%  OF  SALES 
Newspaper  Costs 
Salespeople's  Salaries 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Payroll  Expense 


FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SALE 
Total  Administrative  Expense 
Total  Occupancy  Expense 
Total  Publicity  bpense 
Total  Buying  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expeme 
Total  Operating  Expense 


PROFIT  DATA-%  OF  SALES 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 
Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Incme  Taxes 
Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 


MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

Selling  Employees  %  of  Total'  No.  of  Employees 
Non-Mling  Employees  %  of  Total'  No.  of  Employees 
Employees  Discount  %  of  Soles: 

Main  Store 
Basement 
Total  Store 


Source:  Deportmentoi  Merchondiung  and  Operating  Results,  1949,  published  by  the  Controllers'  Congress,  NROGA. 


In  condnnsed  form,  the  story  of  the 
new  MOR  findings.  A  report  on 
"fairly  good"  1949  operations. 
Profits  off  to  2.7  per  cent;  the  low¬ 
est  gross  margin  since  1935;  oper¬ 
ating  expense  ratios  up;  sales  down 
6  per  cent  in  deportment  stores,  8 
per  cent  in  specialty  stores.  These 
and  other  important  results  taken 
from  the  onnual  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  study,  published  this  year  for 
the  25th  straight  lime. 


BY  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 

G«n«ral  Manag«r,  Controllwrs'  Congress,  NROGA 
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LON(i  l)etore  World  War  11  liatl  ended,  ^uverniiient 
eroiiuniists  and  many  Imsinessinen  were  coiucrned  about 
the  |)ost-war  ’‘retession”.  VV'hen  the  war  ended,  instead  ol 
recession  came  a  mad  scramble  lor  ^otnls  which  was  lanned 
into  the  most  severe  inllation  in  our  country’s  history.  .\t 
more  or  less  regtdar  intervals  thiring  the  first  three  post-war 
sears,  strike  news  spread,  or  hints  ol  price  weakness,  devel- 
o|jed,  .Old  enthusiasm  gave  way  to  caution.  “Turning  |}oints’’ 
were  supjKisetlly  upon  us  Irom  time  to  time,  but  always  a 
new  round  ol  wage  increases  coupled  with  abnormally  high 
government  expenditures  led  to  lurther  inflation. 

It  was  not  until  the  fatter  part  of  19-18  that  what  apjieared 
to  l)e  a  bona-fule  recession  in  prices  and  production  set  in. 
Howeser,  the  adjustment  in  consumer  demand  was  con- 
finetl  largely  to  non-durable  goods,  and  department  store 
sales  and  inventory  movements  providetl  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  measures  of  its  progress  during  the  year  19-19.  The 
decline  during  the  first  6  months  was  not,  fortunately,  re¬ 
inforced  to  any  major  extent  by  cut-backs  in  demand  for 
durable  goods,  and  being  fully  anticipated,  its  gradual 
(ourse  gave  retailers  ample  time  to  make  adjustments  in 
stocks  and  prices.  During  the  latter  half  of  19-19  a  recovery 
set  in  and  for  the  month  of  December  1949,  department 
store  sales  were  running  at  a  level  of  .S  jjer  cent  below  19-18. 

In  retrospect  1949  by  any  normal  standards,  was  a  fairly 
good  business  year  for  retailers.  Net  profit  from  merchan¬ 
dising  o|>erations  in  tlepartment  stores  with  annual  sales  over 
a  million  dollars  was  lower,  amounting  to  .H.3  |jer  cent  of 
sales,  and  leaving  2.7  |)er  (ent  profit  after  provisions  for 
Federal  income  taxes.  Sales  moved  down  fi  |jer  cent  in  tle- 
jiartment  stores  and  8  per  cent  in  specialty  stores  compared 
with  the  previous  year— moderate  drops  when  considered  in 
light  of  the  tremendous  gains  during  the  last  decade. 


Adoriling  to  reports  received  from  (ontributing  stores 
(iimulative  markup  showed  little  or  no  change  on  a  store¬ 
wide  basis  during  the  year  and  appearetl  to  have  stabilized 
at  about  the  level  maintained  during  the  immediate  pre-wai 
period.  It  should  lie  noted,  however,  that  in  most  volume 
classifications  basement  operations  carried  slightly  lower 
markon  jK^rcentage  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Markdowns  however,  increased  from  7.0  per  cent  to  7.5 
per  cent  in  19-19  for  department  stores  over  one  million 
dollars,  the  typical  markdown  of  7.5  per  cent  including  em¬ 
ployee’s  discounts  amounting  to  0.9  |K?r  cent  of  net  sales. 
Increased  retluctions  were  noted  in  all  sales  volume  classi¬ 
fications  and  were  particularly  sharp  in  the  case  of  smaller 
stores  where  markdowns  rose  from  7.0  |>er  cent  to  8.6  per  cent 
in  1949,  and  in  the  specialty  stores  where  they  amounted 
to  8.7  per  cent  compared  with  7.6  per  cent  in  the  prior  year. 
The  more  severe  increases  in  the  case  of  these  latter  groups 
is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  their  greater  reliance  u}j<m 
women’s  apparel  lines,  where  markdowns,  as  discussed  Inf¬ 
low,  moved  up  sharply, 

(iross  margin  fell  .5  (five  tenths)  of  1  |)er  cent  during  l‘M9 
to  a  level  (»f  .35.2  per  cent  of  sales  for  department  stores  over 
one  million,  while  s|)ecialty  store  margins  tlropjjed  almost  a 
full  {jercentage  point  to  37.0  |)er  tent.  The  tlecrease  of  gross 
margin  may  l>e  attributed  entirely  to  increased  markdowns 
since  other  merchandising  factors  which  influenced  gross 
margin,  such  as  stock  shortages,  workroom  net  costs  and 
cash  discounts  showed  little  or  no  change  from  the  previous 
year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  for  department  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  combined,  the  year  just  closed  prodticed  the  lowest 
gross  margin  jiercentage  since  1935. 

Returned  merchandise  continued  to  increase  moderately 
as  a  [lercentage  of  gross  sales  for  most  volume  groups.  In 
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1949  they  amounted  to  7.3  per  cent  for  all  department  stores 
over  $1  million  annual  sales  volume  while,  in  specialty  stores, 
they  clindied  to  11.0  per  cent.  Among  department  stores 
the  lower  sales  volume  groups  as  usual  exjjerienced  less  re¬ 
turns,  (5  per  cent)  while  larger  stores  showed  returns 
amounting  to  almost  10  per  cent.  .Although  the  problem  of 
returns  has  been  growing  steadily  in  importance  since  1944 
when  they  hit  a  wartime  low,  ctirrent  exjrerience  is  still 
favorable  when  compared  with  the  pre-war  period. 

.Average  inventories  carried  by  department  stores  in  the 
over  $1  million  sales  category  during  1949,  were  5  per  cent 
below  the  1948  level,  a  slightly  lesser  drop  than  was  experi- 


Dtiring  1949  larger  department  stores  and  specialty  stores 
improved  the  composition  of  their  inventories  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  according  to  data  submitted  on  percentage  of  stock 
less  than  six  months  old.  .At  the  same  time  departtnent  stores 
in  the  $1-2  and  $2-5  million  sales  volume  categories  dosetl 
the  year  1949  with  somewhat  higher  jiercentages  of  aged 
strrck. 

Main  Store  Versus  Basement 

•As  in  1948  basement  store  ojierations  showed  better  sales 
performance  than  did  the  main  store.  Basement  sales  de¬ 
clined  only  4  jrer  cent  contrasted  with  a  6  per  cent  tlrop  in 


TYPICAL  OPERATING  RESULTS  BY  MERCHANDISE  GROUPS  FOR  1949 

(Department  Stores  Over  $1  Million) 


DEPARTMENTAL  GROUP 

Tram- 
action 
%  to 

Last  Year 

Sales 

%ta 

Last 

Year 

Cumu¬ 

lative 

Markon 

% 

Mark- 

downs 

% 

Gross 

Margin 

% 

Piece  Goods 

88 

79 

40.3 

8.6 

35.2 

Household  Textiles 

99 

92 

35.0 

5.3 

32.5 

Small  Wares 

99 

96 

40.3 

4.7 

38.0 

Women's  and  Misses'  Accessories 

101 

96 

40.1 

6.5 

38.5 

Women's  and  Misses'  Apparel 

102 

92  . 

38.5 

12.5 

34.6 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

101 

96 

38.7 

6.4 

34.3 

Housefurnishings 

102 

93 

41.8 

7.8 

36.8 

Appliances  and  Radios 

94 

97 

36.7 

6.7 

30.4 

Miscellaneous  Merchandise  Departments 

101 

95 

38.2 

5.5 

34.6 

Total  Main  Store 

99 

94 

39.1 

7.7 

35.5 

Basement  Store 

103 

96 

34.5 

7.1 

32.5 

Total  Store 

100 

94 

38.7 

7.5 

35.2 

In  this  table  selected  merchandising  and  operating  ratios  are  presented  jor 
groups  of  individual  departments.  The  group  figures  shotvn  are  iveighted 
averages  of  the  typical  results  for  each  department  contained  ivithin  the  group. 


enced  in  net  sales.  This  reduction  in  dollar  inventories  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  physical  amount  of  merchandise  carried  by 
stores  was  reduced  only  a  slight  amount  in  1949  since  avail¬ 


Comparison  of  Markdowns  in  Women 

s  Apparel 

Departments  1949  and  1948 

Markdowns  I 

Department 

1949 

1948 

Women's  and  Misses'  Coats 

12.8 

8.6 

Women's  and  Misses'  Suits 

13.4 

11.5 

Junior  Miss  Coats  and  Suits 

14.7 

11.0 

Junior  Miss  Dresses 

14.3 

12.8 

Women's  and  Misses'  Inexpensive  Dresses 

10.7 

10.0 

Women's  and  Misses'  Better  Dresses 

18.5 

17.4 

Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sportswear 

10.6 

9.9 

Girl's  Wear 

9.0 

9.5 

Teen-Age  Apparel 

13.1 

12.4 

able  information  on  prices  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  reveals  an  average  level  approximately  4  to  5  per  cent 
Ijelow  1948. 


the  typical  main  store  and  transaction  data  reported  by  (on- 
tributing  stores  indicates  a  3  per  cent  increase  in  unit  sales 
for  basement  store  operations,  while  main  store  transactions 
decreased  1  per  cent.  The  disparity  between  main  store  and 
basement  with  regard  to  sales  and  transactions  may  be  par¬ 
tially  explained  by  the  fact  that  average  gross  sale  in  base¬ 
ment  departments  moved  down  38  cents  to  a  level  of  $3.58 
in  1949  compared  with  an  average  gross  sale  of  $4.48  in  the 
main  store  which  was  only  17  cents  lower  than  the  1948 
figure. 

The  one  merchandising  development  which  overshadowed 
all  others  in  1949  was  the  extensive  set-backs  suffered  in  most 
women’s  apparel  lines.  This  marks  the  second  consecutive 
year  of  high  markdowns  for  these  departments. 

Women’s  and  misses’  coats  were  hardest  hit  where  mark- 
downs  moved  from  8.6  f)er  cent  in  1948  to  12.8  per  cent  of 
sales  in  1949.  Junior  miss  coats,  suits  and  dresses  also  ex¬ 
perienced  sizable  increases  in  markdowns.  As  a  result,  gross 
margin  in  these  departments  moved  down  generally  from  1 
to  2  percentage  points  from  1948.  Increased  markdowns  in 
these  apparel  lines  become  understandable  when  the  sales 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Department  Store 

EXPENSES  RISE,  EARNINGS  DROP 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF 

HARVARD'S  30th  ANNUAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STUDY 


Reporting  on  Harvard's  study  of  1949  operations  in 
department  and  specialty  stores,  the  authors  note  de¬ 
creased  sales  and  profits,  but  see  the  financial  position 
of  the  department  store  definitely  sound.  They  see 
indications  that  branch  stores  affect  sales  and  profits 
favorably;  they  look  into  the  comparative  showings  of 
independents  and  ownership  groups.  456  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  combined  volume  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  billions,  cooperated  in  this  study. 


T^KPAR'I'MENT  store  sales  in  19-19 
^  tledinetl  lor  the  first  time  since 
1938.  A  major  factor  in  this  decline 
was  the  first  fall  in  the  f>eneral  price 
level  since  the  war’s  end,  a  fall  only 
partially  counteracted  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  transactions  com¬ 
pleted.  Ex{x.'nses,  however,  continued 
to  march  upward  as  a  percentage  of 
sales,  while  gross  margins  declined,  re¬ 
flecting  a  sharp  increase  in  mark- 
dow'iis.  Net  o|>erating  profit  fell  -11 
j)er  cent  from  the  19-18  level,  while  net 
gain  before  taxes  was  off  27  jier  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  final  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  after  taxes  also  declined  about  27 
|)er  cent  from  1948,  to  represent  the 
|j<K)rest  earnings  jjcrcentage  realized 
for  the  department  store  business 
since  1938. 

In  general,  specialty  stores  in  19-19 
followed  the  pattern  outlined  for  de¬ 
partment  stores— only  more  so.  .Sales 
declined  markedly;  gross  margin  nar¬ 
rowed;  the  expense  ratio  jumped.  Net 
o|x*rating  profit  fell  ()3  per  cent  under 
the  19-18  figure,  and  earnings  after 
taxes  fell  to  2.2  per  cent  of  sales. 

Ihis  report  for  1949  is  based  on 
data  submitted  by  45()  firms  in  the 


United  .States  and  Uanada.  Of  these, 
354  were  ilepartment  stores  with  ag¬ 
gregate  sales  in  owned  departments  of 
.S3.(i  billion,  and  102  were  s|X?cialty 
stores  with  sales  in  owned  depart¬ 
ments  totaling  S290  million.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  sales  of  all  stores  reporting 
exceeded  S4  billion,  the  total  figure 
for  department  stores  represetiting 
better  than  one-third  of  United  States 
department  store  sales  in  1949  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Uommerce.  .Some  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  preliminary  and  sid)ject  to 
correction  in  the  final  report. 

Sales  Decrease 

.Sales  of  311  re|x>rting  department 
stores  were  It/i  per  cent  lower  than 
sales  of  the  same  firms  in  1948.  This 
decline  is  somewhat  less  than  the  six 
jx;r  cent  decline  reported  by  both  the 
C^ontrollers’  Ciongress  and  the  lloarti 
of  Ciovernors  of  the  Eederal  Reserve 
System.  I'he  Harvard  figures  jirob- 
ably  represent  a  less  (omprehensive 
sample  than  was  used  in  compiling 
the  Eederal  Reserve  index,  which  in¬ 
cludes,  for  example,  selected  retail 
stores  of  the  mail-order  companies. 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Profes.sor  of  Retailing 
and 

F.  L.  Foster,  Jr. 

Instructor  in  Business  .Administration 
Harvard  Ciraduate  School  of  Business 
.Administration 


I  he  tliscrepancy  between  the  Harvard 
figures  and  those  of  the  Ciontrol lets’ 
Carngress  arises  partly  from  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  statistical  technique  which 
weights  the  Harvartl  figures,  more 
heavily  with  the  exjterience  of  the 
larger  firms. 

Smaller  stores  were  hardest  hit. 
Sales  of  stores  tloing  less  than  .S50(),()00 
annually  declined  12  |K‘r  cent;  in  the 
S5()(),(M)()  to  .S1,()()0,()00  class,  the  drop 
was  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent. 
.Sales  of  stores  in  the  middle  groups 
registered  a  six  jx;r  cent  decline,  but 
sales  in  the  top  volume  stores  fell  only 
4.3  jjer  cent. 

Price  Level  Drops 

.\  major  factor  in  the  sales  decline 
for  the  trade  as  a  whole  was  a  drop  in 
the  level  {)f  prices.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  l.;d)or  Statistics  inventory 
price  indexes  for  ten  major  cla,sses  of 
department  store  nierchandi.se  reflect¬ 
ed  an  over-all  tlecline  tluring  the  year 
of  4.8  |ier  cent. 

.V  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
transactions  partially  offset  lower 
prices  in  the  larger  stores;  fnit  stores 
in  the  volume  groups  below  SIO  mil- 


lion  experienced  a  decline  in  physical 
volume. 

The  average  gross  sale  made  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  1949  dropped  for 
the  first  time  since  1938.  For  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  the  average  check  was 
$4.35,  or  21  cents  below  the  all-time 
high  grossed  in  1948. 

The  sharp  increases  in  returns  and 
allowances  which  have  marked  each 
year  since  1944  were  not  apparent  in 
1949.  Although  returns  edged  up 
slightly  to  10.2  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
this  figure  was  still  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  prewar  rate. 

Credit  Sales  Rise 

f'or  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
proportion  of  business  done  on  credit 
terms  rose,  with  regular  charge  and  in¬ 
stallment  sales  accounting  for  a  total 
of  54.0  per  cent  of  all  sales,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  figure  of  52.7  per  cent 
for  1948.  This  shift  was  the  smallest 
since  the  war’s  end  and  may  signal  at 
least  temporary  stabilization  somewhat 
below  the  rate  experienced  during 
1939-1941. 

No  marked  change  occurred  in  the 
distribution  of  sales  by  merchandise 
lines.  The  largest  increase  in  relative 
importance,  0.8  per  cent,  appeared  in 
the  smallwares,  toilet  goods,  notions, 
and  novelties  group.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  groupings  which  slipped  the  most 
were  piece  goods  and  domestic  and 
women’s  apparel,  where  the  largest 
price  declines  also  took  place. 

Basements  Gain  Ground 

Basement  department  sales  contin¬ 
ued  to  increase  in  proportion  to  main 
store  sales;  in  1949  they  accounted  for 
15.7  per  cent  of  all  sales  made  in 
owned  departments.  This  is  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  to  total  store  than 
obtained  in  1939.  Although  dollar 
sales  in  basements  did  not  reach  1948 
levels,  the  decline  was  approximately 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  drop  in  up¬ 
stairs  departments. 

Sales  in  leased  departments  held 
their  own  in  relation  to  owned-depart- 
ment  sales.  The  figures  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  groups  between  $500,000  and 
$10,000,000,  where  leased  departments 
are  of  the  gpreatest  relative  imp>ort- 
ance,  showed  an  increase,  despite  a 
small  drop  among  the  larger  stores. 

Branch  stores  turned  in  a  better 


sales  {jerformance  than  their  parent 
stores,  according  to  indications  from 
preliminary  data  gathered  for  this  re¬ 
port. 

Gross  Margin  Falls 

On  the  basis  of  311  firms  reporting 
for  both  1948  and  1949,  gross  margin 
narrowed  from  35.55  per  cent  to  35.2 
{)er  cent  of  sales,  the  lowest  point  since 
1932.  This  decline  appears  to  have 
been  general  throughout  all  sizes  of 
stores. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
initial  markon  remained  unchanged 
at  38.2  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

The  major  cause  of  narrower  gross 
margins  was  the  rise  in  markdowns 
from  5.45  p>er  cent  to  6.0  jier  cent  in 
1949,  the  highest  point  since  1938.  No 
pattern  is  evident  with  respect  to  the 
experience  of  various  sizes  of  stores. 
The  improvement  in  gross  margins 
noted  in  1948  was  apparently  more 
illusory  than  real,  being  followed  by 
heavy  markdowns  during  the  first  half 
of  1949. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
markdowns,  total  retail  reductions 
also  rose,  moving  from  7.75  per  cent 
for  1948  to  8.2  per  cent  for  1949.  Slight 
declines  were  registered  in  discounts 
to  employees  and  in  stock  shortages, 
but  these  gains  were  far  from  enough 
to  offset  the  higher  markdowns. 

Income  from  cash  discounts  taken 
on  purchases  in  1949  was  2.8  per  cent 
of  sales  as  contrasted  with  2.85  per 
cent  for  1948.  Apparently  this  ratio 
is  leveling  off  substantially  below  pre¬ 
war  levels. 

Expense  Ratio  Rises 

Expenses  of  department  stores  in¬ 
creased  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
They  jumped  from  31.2  {>er  cent  for 
1948  to  32.5  per  cent  for  1949,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  IVz  cents  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar.  The  present  rate  is  the 
highest  of  any  year  in  the  last  eight, 
although  still  below  1939-1941  levels. 
No  size  of  store  escaped;  although  the 
smaller  stores  were  hardest  hit  f>er- 
centage-wise,  the  very  largest  also  ex¬ 
perienced  a  substantial  increase. 

The  increase  noted  in  expense  per¬ 
centage  was  largely  due  to  a  decline  in 
sales  and  represented  virtually  no 
change  in  dollar  expenses.  Dollar  ex¬ 
penses  were  only  0.2  per  cent  under 


the  1948  dollar  figure,  a  reduction  no-  | 
where  near  proportionate  to  the  loss  f 
in  sales  volume.  | 

Payrolls  Rise  Percentage-wise  | 

Payroll  expenses  of  all  firms  report-  1^*; 

ing  in  1949  averaged  17.9  f>er  cent  of 
sales.  This  is  the  highest  payroll  ex-  i| 

pense  rate  registered  since  1938.  In  ! 

only  three  years  in  the  past  three  ilec-  i 
ades  have  payroll  expense  rates  been  | 

noticeably  higher;  and  these  years, 

1932,  1933,  and  1938,  were  all  years  of  | 
sharp  depression.  In  dollar  amount,  I 
payroll  costs  eased  very  slightly— 0.5  f 
per  cent  under  the  1948  figure.  Among 
firms  with  annual  sales  over  $5  mil¬ 
lion,  dollar  payrolls  were  up  fraction¬ 
ally. 

Other  categories  of  expense,  mean¬ 
time,  edged  up  approximately  0.5  per 
cent  in  dollar  amount,  practically  can- 
celling  the  gains  made  in  outlays  for 
payroll.  The  most  significant  increase 
percentage-wise  came  in  real  estate 
costs,  which  jumped  from  2.35  jjer  ^ 

cent  to  2.6  per  cent  of  sales.  In  dol¬ 
lars,  real  estate  costs  rose  5.5  per  cent 
above  1948  levels. 

Advertising,  the  second  major  coin- 
jjonent  of  expenses  other  than  pay-  ^ 
roll,  increased  slightly  for  all  firms  as  ! 
a  percentage  of  sales,  while  dollar  ex¬ 
penditures  remained  unchanged  in 
total.  .411  other  expense  categories 
taken  together  increased  percentage-  f. 

wise  but  decreased  slightly  in  dollar  \ 

amount,  the  largest  dollar  reduction  | 

being  in  supplies.  | 

i 

Earnings  Show  Decrease  t 

Net  operating  profit  in  1949  fell  for  f 
the  fifth  straight  year  to  the  lowest 
point  since  1940  and  now  stands  at  2.7 
per  cent  of  sales,  or  75  per  cent  below 
1944,  the  peak  wartime  year.  (This 
item  is  adjusted  to  exclude  a  charge 
for  imputed  interest  on  selected  as¬ 
sets.)  An  approximate  estimate  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  gross  margin  r 
percentage  continues  to  be  stable  and  j 
dollar  expenses  remain  unchanged,  a  ! 
further  decrease  of  only  7.5  per  cent 
in  dollar  sales  will  wipe  out  depart¬ 
ment  store  operating  profits.  A  further 
modest  decrease  in  today’s  historically 
high  price  levels  might  well  bring 
about  this  unhappy  result. 

Net  earnings  before  taxes  also  fell 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  slipping 
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COMPARATIVE  RESULTS:  1948  AND  1949 


Department  and  Specialty  Stores 


Department  Stores 

Specialty  Stores 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

All  Reporting  Firms 

Number  of  Reports  . 

351 

354 

88 

102 

Net  Soles  (in  millions): 

Owned  Departments  . 

$3,666 

$3,605 

$274 

$290 

All  Departments . 

3,833 

3,772 

292 

313 

Firms  Reporting  for  Both  Years 

Number  of  Reports . 

311 

311 

78 

78 

Net  Sales  (in  millions): 

Owned  Departments  . 

$3,437 

$3,290 

$206 

$191 

All  Departments . 

3,593 

3,443 

225 

209 

PERCENTAGES  OF  NET  SALES 

(Based  on  aggregate  dollar  amounts  for  firms  reporting  for  both 

years*) 

Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments . 

100.00% 

100.00%  100.00% 

100.00% 

Gross  Margin . 

35.55% 

35.20% 

36.95% 

36.60% 

Expenses: 

Payroll  . 

17,35% 

18.00% 

17.05% 

18.20% 

Real  Estate  Costs . 

2.35 

2.6 

3.55 

3.75 

Advertising  . 

2.5 

2.6 

3.5 

3.75 

Taxes t  . 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

Interest  1  . 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Supplies  . 

1.8 

1.75 

1.85 

1.9 

Service  Purchased . 

1.15 

1.25 

0.85 

1.0 

All  Other  Expense . 

4.25 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

Total  . 

31.20% 

32.50% 

32.70% 

34.90% 

Net  Operating  Profit . 

4.35% 

2.70% 

4.25% 

1.70% 

Net  Other  Income . 

2.25 

2.3 

1.8 

1.85 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Income  Taxes . 

6.60% 

5.00% 

6.05% 

3.55% 

Federal  Income  Taxes  (estimated) . 

2.5 

1.85 

2.3 

1.35 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Income  Taxes  (estimated). 

4.10% 

3.15% 

3.75% 

2.20% 

PERCENTAGES  OF  CHANGE  OVER  PRECEDING  YEAR 

(Based  on  aggregate  dollar  amounts  for  identical  firms*) 

Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments . 

+  5Vi% 

-  4’A% 

+  3  % 

-  716% 

Gross  Margin . 

+  5V5i 

-  5 

^  m 

-  8 

Expenses: 

Payroll  . 

+  8 

-  Vi 

+  416 

-  1  / 

Other  . 

+  9 

+ 

+  516 

-  1 

Total  . 

+  8Vii 

+  5 

-  1 

Net  Operating  Profit . 

-11 

-41 

-13 

-63 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Income  Taxes . 

-  2Vi 

-27 

-  8 

-45 

*The  comparative  percentages  for  specialty  stores 

were  derived  from  data  for  stores  with  sales  of  less  than  $25,(XX),(XX). 

t  Except  taxes  on  real  estate  and  federal  income  taxes. 

1  Except  interest  on  real  estate  and  improvements. 

from  6.6  jjer  cent  to  5.0  per  cent,  a 
level  27  per  cent  below  that  realized 
in  1948.  That  this  item  did  not  fall 
in  close  projwrtion  to  net  operating 


profit  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
crediting  back  of  the  imputed  interest 
charge  made  in  order  that  the  net 
operating  profit  figure  might  give  a 


truer  picture  of  actual  merchandise 
earnings.  Other  components  of  net 
gain  before  taxes  include  income  from 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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tock  Records  fort 


By  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  C.P.A. 


Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart 
New  York  Citv 


W- 


rOR  the  pur|M)ses  of  this  review  of 
*■  stock  records,  unit  control  methods 
have  been  divided  into  three  basic 
groups,  classified  according  to  the 
inetiKKi  by  which  unit  sales  are  deter¬ 
mined:  salescheck,  stub,  and  iuveu- 
toiy. 

The  salescheck  type  of  cotttrol, 
which  applies  to  the  “big  ticket”  items, 
utilizes  a  copy  of  the  salescheck  to  in¬ 
dicate  sales  activity  and  was  described 
in  some  detail  in  the  preceding  article. 
This  article  will  deal  with  the  stub 
method. 

The  stid)  type  of  control  is  based  on 
the  use  of  a  perforated  price  ticket,  one 
|K)rtion  of  which  is  detached  at  the 
time  of  sale  and  used  for  sales  analy¬ 
sis.  Factors  analyzed  are  price,  manu¬ 
facturer,  style,  color,  size,  material, 
and  other  information  if  the  situation 
demands  it. 

Stub  control  is  used  in  more  ilepart- 
ments  than  is  the  salescheck  tyjie  and 
is  less  costly  to  operate,  but  because  it 
deals  with  fashion  departments,  the 
over-all  accuracy  and  timing  of  the 
records  are  just  as  important. 

When  speaking  of  fashion  ilepart- 
ments  in  connection  with  the  stub  type 
of  control,  we  refer  to  women’s  reatly- 
to-wear  departments  and  certain  acces¬ 
sories  departments.  Piece  g(M)ils  ile- 
partments  aiul  many  other  acces.sories 
departments  come  within  the  ordinarv 
scope  of  the  term  fashion,  but  tbe  mer¬ 
chandise  in  such  departments  is  usual¬ 
ly  controlled  by  other  metluKls.  In  its 
broader  sense,  the  term  fashion  eni- 
braces  many  dejjartments  of  the  home 
furnishings  division,  but  again  this 
merchandise  is  not  included  in  that 
controlled  by  the  stidi  method. 

.\t  times,  in  establishing  unit  con¬ 
trol  for  ready-to-wear  departments, 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  fashion  applies  to  low 
priced  as  well  as  to  high  priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  store  shciuld  see  to  it  that 
the  buyer  of  budget  dresses  has  as  ac¬ 
curate  a  control  as  the  buyer  for  the 
gown  room;  that  the  departments  in 
the  basement  store  are  set  up  with 
controls  as  well  as  those  in  the  main 
store.  Of  course,  if  a  department  pro¬ 
duces  an  unusual  number  of  transac¬ 
tions,  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  may 
necessitate  some  streamlining  of  the 
control. 

Ready-to-wear  departments  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  store  in  that  thev 
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characteristically  have  low  inventory 
and  high  turnover  ((»  to  10  or  more 
turns  against  a  store-wide  average  of 
1);  relatively  high  initial  markup  (tip 
to  -17  per  cent  or  more  in  millinery); 
high  markdowns  (as  high  as  17  per 
cent  in  better  dresses,  (ompared  to  a 
total  store  figure  of  7  per  cent),  anti 
high  alteration  costs,  even  thotigh  the 
customer  is  charged  for  the  alteration. 

constant  thallenge  to  the  reatly- 
to-wear  tlivision  is  the  |K)ssibility  of 
increasing  the  profitableness  of  the  en¬ 
tire  store  thrtmgh  lower  inventory, 
higher  turnover,  and  lower  mark- 
downs. 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  de¬ 
pends  uptm  having  the  right  styles  at 
the  right  price,  anti  in  the  popular 


colors  and  sizes.  Up-to-tlate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  sales  and  inventory  is  a  guide 
of  utmost  importance.  Reordering  on 
the  basis  of  faulty  controls  is  risky, 
and  may  be  costly. 

rhe  reatly-to-wear  tontrol  centers 
around  the  style  numbers  of  the  in- 
tlivitlual  articles  sold  iu  the  depart¬ 
ment.  .\lthough  it  is  true  that  a  single 
style  number  is  sold  only  at  one  price, 
and  is  purchased  only  from  one  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  control  problem  is  (om- 
plicated  by  tbe  fact  that  a  style  is  usual¬ 
ly  available  in  many  colors  and  sizes, 
rherefore  the  basic  control  sheet  must 
be  designed  to  allow  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  color  and  size  tlata  into  the 
records.  .\n  additional  problem  is 
posed  by  branch  stores,  because  stock 


June, 


Figure  C.  One  of  sex'eral  I'ariations  of  the  type  of  style  tontrol  sheet  required.  This 
form  provides  for  two  months’  history  of  “on  order"  receipts,  sales  and  “on  luind”.  In 
the  loiver  portion,  the  form  provides  for  the  “on  hand”  data  to  he  made  available 
both  by  size  and  color.  This  model  provides  only  for  data  as  to  one  location. 
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thi'  Medinm  Volume  Store 


PAirr  II:  Tin:  STIilK  I'OATIIOL 


and  sales  inlorination  by  Imation  is 
veiy  important  in  a  ready-to-wear  op¬ 
eration. 

The  Basic  Ckmtrol  Form 

The  basic  control  form  is  the  style 
control  sheet.  Figure  C  illustrates  but 
one  of  several  variations  of  the  tyj)c 
required.  This  form  provides  room  at 
the  top  for  two  months’  history  of  “on 
order”  receipts,  sales,  and  “on  hand”. 

In  the  lower  |Kjrtion,  the  form  provides 
for  the  “on  hand”  data  to  be  made 
available  both  by  si/e  and  color.  The 
form  shown,  however,  provides  only 
for  data  as  to  one  l(x;ation.  ,\n  organi¬ 
zation  with  more  than  one  store  could 
use  one  copy  of  the  form  in  Figure 
for  each  location;  or  it  could  c  hange 
the  design  of  the  form. 

If  space  is  to  be  provided  for  histori¬ 
cal  data  (receipts,  sales,  etc.)  for  more 
than  one  store,  the  form  would  have 
to  Ik'  enlarged  considerably.  .\n  alter¬ 
native  would  be  to  place  color  and  si/e 
information,  by  stores,  on  the  reverse 
side. 

If  color  and  si/e  information  are 
omitted  on  this  form,  then  frecjuent 
physical  inventories  are  necessary. 

Still  another  jxjssibility  is  to  split 
this  so-called  basic  form  into  two  parts. 
One  provides  sales  and  sttKk  informa¬ 
tion  by  color  and  si/e  for  each  store, 
and  the  other  shows  historical  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  orders,  receipts  and  sales, 
without  regard  to  store,  size  and  color. 
This  method  is  used  by  at  least  one  of 
the  chains. 

The  form  shown  in  Figure  C  can 
also  be  changed  by  moving  the  color 
and  price  section  to  the  reverse  side, 
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to  provide  rcMun  for  additional  months 
of  history  as  tcj  orders,  receipts,  sales, 
and  stcnks  in  an  individual  store.  This 
is  a  simpler  change  than  providing  for 
additional  selling  IcKations. 

Each  of  these  changes  has  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  individual  case.  For 
purposes  of  the  discussion  to  follow, 
the  form  illustrated  will  serve  to  bring 
out  the  principles  involved. 

How  Posting  Is  Done 

Postings  to  the  basic  control  form 


are  made  from  several  sources,  but, 
unlike  the  salescheck  method  of  con¬ 
trol,  stub  control  does  not  require  the 
numbers  of  the  saleschecks  to  be  post¬ 
ed  as  references. 

On  Okdkr:  Information  is  taken 
from  a  copy  of  the  purchase  order. 
The  date  and  number  of  the  purchase 
order  are  posted  in  the  space  provided 
in  the  upjx.*r  left-hand  section  of  the 
form. 

Ordkr  C:ANt:K.i.i.ATic)N.s:  Postings  are 
made  from  a  copy  of  the  order  can- 
{Continued  on  page  (FI) 


Figure  I).  This  form  illustrates  the  kind  of  daily  sales  report  for  each  department 
which  is  prepared  in  addition  to  the  records  on  Figure  IVhen  stubs  are  received  at 
the  control  office,  they  are  sorted,  added  and  posted  by  style  number  ivithin  each  classi- 
pcation.  (Completed,  the  daily  sales  report  shows  the  date  each  style  number  was  first 
received,  quantity  sold  to  date,  present  stoik  and  the  past  day’s  sales. 
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l^OR  two  years,  The  Fair  in  Chicago 
^  had  been  plugging  away  on  a  long 
range  program  to  remind  Windy  City 
shoppers  they  could  find  most  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  merchandise  on  Fair 
shelves.  As  the  big  reminder  drive 
entered  its  final  furlong,  the  store  ivas 
looking  for  one  last  big  promotional 
idea  to  make  doulily  sure  its  "avail¬ 
ability”  point  would  stick.  For  the  (k- 
casion.  Sales  Promotion  Manager  L. 
H.  Foster  produced  an  answer  tliat 
turned  out  to  be  something  of  a  ring¬ 
tailed  promotional  wonder,  a  well-co- 
ordinated  job  that  was  a  big  tralfic 
builder,  a  sales  booster  and  best  of  all 
an  effective  curtain  reminder  on  na¬ 
tional  brands. 

Long  dissatisfied  with  the  w'idely 
used  practice  of  merely  listing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brands  available  at  a  given 
store,  Foster  plotted  a  new  approach 
around  the  slogan  “5  out  of  7  national¬ 
ly  featured  products  are  available  at 
The  Fair.”  The  promotion  itself  was 
lield  in  cooperation  with  Better  Homes 


Newspaper  ads  played  up  the  entertainment 
possibilities  of  the  Homecoming  program,  also 
the  “5  out  of  7”  availability  theme. 


The  story  of  a  skillfully  coordinated  promotioifiinigned 


To  call  attention  to  its  high  batting  average  on 
national  brand  availability,  The  Fair  in  Chi¬ 
cago  produced  this  two-week  promotion  in 
cooperation  with  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 
“Home  Coming  Fair"  was  a  masterpiece  of 
coordination  based  on  a  117-page  manual 
which  outlined  the  work  to  be  done  in  minutest 
detail  and  exactly  fixed  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  getting  it  done.  This  promotion  was 
named  as  one  of  the  outstanding  winners 
in  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division  contest 
on  “coordinated  campaigns".  Previous  issues 
of  STORES  reported  on  two  other  prize  winning 
campaigns.  Here  is  the  first  hand  report  on  how 
The  Fair  went  about  the  task  of  coordinating  its 
national  brands  promotion. 


Helping  pack  the  auditorium  twice  a  day  during  the  promo¬ 
tion  were  stich  attractions  as  this  “Cooking  School  for 
Couples"  which  lent  itself  well  to  large  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  kitchen  appliances,  utensils  and  gadgets. 


and  Gardens  with  a  nice  play  on 
word''  was  billed  as  “Homecoming 
Fair.” 

In  planning  his  cooperative  promo¬ 
tion,  Foster  reasoned  that  his  audience 
was  lamiliar  with  the  usual  tie-up 
with  a  national  magazine— the  win¬ 
dows.  interior  displays,  signs,  mount¬ 
ed  reprints,  hxal  ads  and  such,  and  tle- 
cided  that  to  be  effective  his  would 
have  to  be  something  rlifferent.  “We 
decided  to  have  some  excitement 
around  The  Fair  for  two  weeks.”  Up 
in  SP  they  laid  plans  to  fill  their  audi¬ 
torium  twice  a  day  with  some  kind  of 
event,  to  broadcast  a  couple  of  net¬ 
work  radio  shows  direct  from  the  store, 
to  give  away  prizes,  to  put  up  loads  of 
exhibits  and  put  on  a  hundred  or  so 
demonstrations— all  in  addition  to  the 
regular  things  such  as  windows,  dis¬ 
plays,  and  ads. 

Doing  “something  different”  result- 
etl  in  a  storewide  promotion  which 
pushed  cooperating  departments  on 
the  4th,  6th  and  7th  floors  20  per  cent 


ahead  of  the  store  in  sales.  Many  de¬ 
partments  picked  up  momentum  that 
was  still  being  felt  three  months  later. 
The  Homecoming  Fair  featured  24 
auditorium  events;  over  $5,000  worth 
of  door  prizes,  gifts  and  awards:  de¬ 
partmental  service  promotions  in  edu¬ 
cational  form;  an  exhibition  hall;  the 
products  of  more  than  300  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  1 15  special  displays,  ft  was 
a  promotion  designed  “to  increase 
sales  through  the  medium  of  increased 
traffic  and  to  create  further  prestige 
through  association  with  a  national 
publication  and  national  brand  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

In  the  preliminaiy  preparations  for 
the  promotion  four  important  steps 
were  decided  upon; 

1.  To  appoint  a  coordinator  and 
work  well  in  advance. 

2.  To  have  a  specific  plan  to 
start  from. 

3.  To  let  everyone  in  the  store 
know  what  was  doing  and  to 


make  them  feel  they  were  part 
of  it. 

4.  To  be  sure  to  have  a  final 
written  plan  of  operation  as  a 
check  list  of  responsibilities 
for  everyone  in  the  chain  of 
command. 

But  before  the  wheels  of  his  pro¬ 
motion  really  began  to  turn,  Foster 
made  another  decision;  That  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  confusion  which  often  attends 
large  scale  promotions,  one  jjerson 
was  to  be  appointed  who  would  be 
entirely  responsible  for  coortlinating 
the  program.  Chosen  to  fill  this  bill 
was  Jeanne  Gifford,  F'air’s  director  of 
special  events.  With  .Miss  Ciifford  in 
the  coordinating  saddle,  the  planning 
pace  cpiickened. 

First  it  was  decided  how  many  dis¬ 
plays  were  needed  on  each  floor,  how 
many  special  events— cooking  schools, 
decorating  forums  and  the  like,  would 
be  Ixjoked.  Next  step  was  to  assay  the 
talent  Better  Homes  could  offer  in 


omofiot  4  liesigned  to  effectively  increase  customer  awareness  of  national  branch  availability 


An  example  of  the  ivay  departmental  displays  were  lined  up 
by  buyers  to  tie-in  with  Better  Homes  feature  articles.  This 
nook  spotlighted  unpointed  furniture  “in  use”  to  illustrate 
budget  home  furnishings  story  in  the  magazine. 


Another  popular  event  was  the  table  setting  contest.  Some 
entries  were  displayed  in  main  windows  (below);  others  in 
silverware  department.  Shoppers’  votes  chose  best  settings; 
winners  were  ttamed  at  Table  Setting  Forum. 
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The  full  program  of  auditorium  ex’enis,  exhibits  and  demonstrations: 
24  auditorium  events  scheduled;  over  $5,000  worth  of  prizes;  115  special 
displays,  52  windows  and  products  from  ewer  500  manufacturers.  It  was 
a  program  that  stressed  coordiruition;  one  worked  out  to  push  the  mer¬ 
chandise  most  important  to  ecuh  buyer  and  insure  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  participating  would  be  fully  representative  in  the  overall  promotion. 
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THE  HOMECDMING  FAIR 


SEPT.  ISTH— OCT.  1ST 


letter  lues 
aid  Uriels 


tl  llTItll  N  EVENTS  TWICE  k  IVV!  8th  FLIII 


ITIEt  EXIIIITS  Hi  lENINSTIVTIINS! 


Monday,  Sepl.  19—12:15  P.M. 
BroodeaM  WOT 
Grand  Openiitf  OrntroaiM 


Monday,  SepG  1^— 2:30  P.M. 
Carpet  fankon  SImw  —  Anne  Maaan  at 


Monday,  $epl.  19— 6:30  P.M. 

Tkr  Fair'*  Sewinf  SHaiot  —  Dona  An* 


Saturday,  Srpl.  24— 

10:3<V  4.M.  and  2:30  P.M. 

Cookii^  Srkool  lor  Conptca  —  Marie 

(.■ford  of  Armour  A  Co.  aad  **SkiBny" 

Fjihm  of  I'aiveraal  Ranfea 


See  brauliful  HAEGEJt  POTTERY  rrude  6th  Soor. 

IKJH  STl  RON  PLASTIC  EXHIBIT  and  other  rthibiU  on  8th  Boor. 
T.4BLE  SETTINf.  CONTEST  —  Vote  on  6ih  Boor  for  your  favorite  table. 


NEW  R(X)M>  inapired  b>  BITTER  HOME'^  I  GARDENS  exhibited  i 
Bout. 


Tneoday .  Srpl.  20—10:30  A.M. 

Corpet  F^ian  ^ow  —  Aane  Maaon 

Leea  Carpela 


Moftdav,  Srpl.  26—2 :30  P.M. 

“How  to  BulU  a  Color  Srbnae’*  —  Flor- 

enre  Bvertv  of  BeOer  Honaei  4  Gardena 


HOW  TO  HAN<«  W  A1XP.4PER  Demonatration  every  hour — 6th  Boor. 


Monday.  Srpl.  26— 6:30T.M. 
The  Fair'a  Sewing  School 


•‘HOl’SE  I  NDER  $1,000*’  impired  by  September  iaaue  of  BETTER 
HOMES  4  G.4RDENS  —  I  npamted  Furniture,  6th  floor. 


Turaday,  Srpl.  2ih— 2:30  P.M. 
Sewing  School  —  Doria  Anderoon 

Wrdnmdav,  Srpl.  2 1— 

10:30  A.M.  and2:30P.M. 

:  Fornm  with  Peg  Riley  — 


Tnraday,  Srpl.  27—10:30  A.M. 

W  indow  Vraalnanla  —  Margaret  Mere¬ 
dith  of  Cohnnhia  Shader 
Good  Dmigfi  ->  Lillian  Garrett  of  Lonia. 
%iUr  Teiliba 


Waverlvl^ahrk 


Tnraday,  Srpl.  27—2 :30  P.M. 

The  Fair’a  Sewing  School 


“HOMES  FOR  TODAY  *  BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  Model  horrrea 
—  on  diaplav  through  Monday  Sept.  26th  ^  Sth  Boor  aitd  8lh  Boor. 

Mohawh  CARPET  Looma  on  diaplay  throu^  Sat.,  Sept.  24ih,  Carpets. 
4<h  Boor. 

diaplay. 


Thniadav.  Srpl.  22 — 

10:30  A.M.  aad  2:30 P.M. 

r.oohina  School  with  Laura  Wilaon,  Mir- 
ro  Prodkicia 


Wrdnraday  aad  TWnraday,  Srpl. 

2029 — 10:30  A.M.  and  2  P.M. 

Sbp  Cover  Clinic  with  Mra.  Ethel  Spider 


Friday.  Srpl.  23 — ^9:13  A.M. — 
Brondcaal  1 1  A.M.  WCFL 

Hint  Hunt  with  Chuck  Arrar 


Friday,  Srpl.  30—10:30  A.M. 

Table  S^ng  Forum  with  Far  Hmten- 

lochet  of  Better  Honea  t  Gardem 


2  Live  Pedigreed  Dalmatian  Puppies  (to  be  given  away  aa  gifts) 

8th  floor. 

Demonalmlion  of  Textile  and  China  Painting,  8th  Boor. 

See  Armour's  Giant  Musical  Pig  on  display.  Food  Dept.,  Basement. 
Meet  “Misa  W'iM.'onsin'*  in  person  in  the  Food  Dept.,  Basement. 


27  Special  Demonstrations  of  new  products  and  Hints  for  Homemakers, 
Housewares.  6ch  Boor. 


Friday,  Srpl.  23—2 :30  P.M. 

“Make  dw  Miwt  of  Meats’*  Cooking 


Friday,  Srpl.  30—2  P.M. 

“Dpeorating  for  You”  —  Florence  Ter* 
hune  of  Big^w-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 


.Admiral's  MruJel  Television  Studio,  Radios  and  TV.,  2nd  Boor. 

Plus  other  Exhibits  on  8lh  floor  and  throughout  ITie  Fair. 


special  fields.  With  their  research  and 
checking  accomplished,  Foster  and 
company  began  to  shape  the  real 
framework  of  the  promotion. 

A  chart  was  made  with  squares  for 
each  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
when  the  store  would  be  open.  It  soon 
l)ecame  obvious  which  holes  had  to  be 
filled  and  w’hat  type  of  programs  were 
needed  to  maintain  balance.  Similar 
charts  were  made  to  show  what  could 
be  lined  up  in  the  way  of  department¬ 
al  displays.  Coordinator  Gifford  then 
went  to  the  buyers  to  explain  sjjecific- 
ally  what  would  be  needed  to  make 
their  departments  fully  representative 
in  the  over-all  promotion.  "Working 
through  the  buyers  proved  strategical¬ 
ly  important,”  says  Foster.  “The  big 
thing  in  any  promotion  of  this  kind 
is  to  push  the  merchandise  that  is 
most  important  to  each  buyer.  It  is 
important  that  sales  promotion  people 
do  not  line  up  their  ideas  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  promotion  with  no  merchandise 
to  back  it  up.  The  buyer  will  know 
what  he  has  or  can  get  and  will  line 
up  almost  anything  you  ask  for  if  you 
leave  it  to  him.” 

At  this  stage  the  first  of  a  series  of 
meetings  was  held  to  keep  everyone 
informed  as  to  how  things  were  shap¬ 
ing  up  and  to  keep  at  a  high  pitch  the 
inter-department  competitive  spirit. 


With  most  of  the  promotional  details 
agreed  upon,  deadlines  were  set  .  .  .  six 
weeks  before  the  promotion  was  to 
o|>en.  At  this  time  everything  was  set 
down  in  writing  with  all  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  their  proper  powers  on  a 
time  schedule. 

To  everyone’s  amazement.  Miss 
Gifford’s  operational  manual  grew  to 
117  pages,  mimeographed  and  bouml, 
before  all  was  in  writing.  .\s  early  as 
17  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Homecoming  Fair,  this  manual  had 
been  completed  and  distributed  to  all 
buyers,  executives,  and  all  persons  in¬ 
cluding  car|jenters,  sign  painters,  elec¬ 
tricians  and  maintenance  men.  Its 
size  suggests  the  vast  amount  of  detail 
involved  in  the  production  of  such  a 
promotion.  With  its  use  came  a 
smooth  working  operation.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  everyone  would  not  read 
every  page,  so  the  book  was  indexed 
and  marked  for  each  individual’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  before  distribution— Fair 
president  Suyker’s  copy  bore  the  nota¬ 
tion  “see  page  10— sjieech  at  Grand 
Opening.” 

The  Payoff  on  Planning 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  meetings 
with  each  department  held  the  previ¬ 
ous  spring,  manufacturers  planning 
to  participate  in  the  Fair  began 


to  ship  in  their  displays  and  demon-  . 
stration  units  well  in  advance  of  oj)en-  ' 
ing  day.  .\s  the  promotion  neared  its  | 
curtain  up  stage,  52  store  windows,  all 
interior  displays  and  jjosters  were 
readied  to  go  up.  Complete  radio  and 
newspaper  coverage  picked  up  the 
story.  In  all  22,350  lines  in  Chicago’s 
four  dailies  were  used.  Radio  backing  1 
included  four  spots  on  regularly  sched-  | 
ided  programs  and  a  special  nooinlay 
broadcast  which  was  airetl  daily  from 
the  store  featuring  interviews  with 
visiting  personalities.  Newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  added  up  to  better  than  2,500 
lines.  .Additional  publicity  came  from 
guest  appearances  of  personalities  on 
radio  and  television.  | 

From  the  entertainment  stand|K)int,  | 
The  F'air’s  biggest  compliment  on  its 
Homecoming  Fair  came  from  the  j 
president  of  the  Variety  Club  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  fraternal  organization  of  pro-  j 
fessional  showmen  in  America.  T  he  1 
F'air’s  protluction  reminded  this  show-  | 
man  of  “two-a-day  vaudeville.”  But  ! 
the  real  recognition  for  the  work  of 
sales  promoter  Foster  and  the  entire 
F'air  staff  came  when  their  promotion 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
coordinated  campaigns  in  1949  in 
NRDGA’s  judging  of  last  year’s  best 
promotion  efforts  among  department 
stores. 
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MOHAWK  CARPET  IS  MAKING 


FOR  YOUNG  H()MEM\KERS 


lUtlJ****  ‘ 

vn  ' 


already  acclaim 


‘PwCfl)  FOR  THE  AlUSS  AIURKET 


^  Nev  er  before  unvtlun^  like  it  retailinji 

aroiiiul  S4.50  ...  a  neeillewo\en  ear[)et  that  is 
all-wool,  latex-baeked.  lon<i-sta[»le,  haril-wearin*;. 
1 1  hijih-fashioii  colors.  Ijoth  deep  and  pastel . . . 
and  perfectly  priced  for  the  folks  who  want 


wall-to-wall,  but  just  can't  manage  it  yet  at  higher 
prices.  Wonderful  for  Ijedrooms.  for  continuous- 


carj)eting  installations.  t(H). 

Featured  as  news  bv  t'ditors  who  cater  to 


the  young  crowd . .  .V  ogue,  Liv  ing  for  Young 
Homemakers,  Woman's  Day,  flousehold. 


Charm  ...  by  astute  stores  promoting  home- 
furnishings  traffic.  W  rite  your  Mohawk  distrib- 


295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


details  of 


merchamlising  plan. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO 
ABOUT  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS?! 


By  Leonard  P.  Mongeon 

Manager,  Traffic  Group,  NRDGA 


BA: 

RE< 


getting  enough  serious  consideration  from  top  management. 


1’N  1949,  the  net  profit  figure  for  de- 
-*■  partment  stores,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  of  NRDGA’s  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  declined  2IV2  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1948.  This  de¬ 
cline  was  due  to  a  combination  of 
factors,  among  them  a  decline  in 
cumulative  markon  from  38.9  to  38.7, 
with  markdowns  increasing  from  7  per 
cent  to  7i/2  f>er  cent.  Furthermore,  op¬ 
erating  expenses  increased  from  30.6 
to  32.1  per  cent.  Sales  declined  6  p^r 
cent. 

The  important  factor  in  the  decline 
in  cumulative  markon  was  due  to 
transportation.  Stores  must  pay  more 
attention  to  the  large  increase  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  that  has  taken  place. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  imp>ortance 
of  this  transportation  factor  has  been 
given  the  serious  consideration  which 
it  deserves  by  our  merchants.  In  fact, 
in  looking  over  the  operating  state¬ 
ments  of  many  stores,  there  was  only 
one  that  mentioned  this  as  a  factor  in 
the  decline  of  their  profits. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  generally 
known  by  our  merchants  that  the  dol¬ 
lar  expenditure  for  transp>ortation  has 
increased  approximately  130  per  cent 
in  1949,  as  compared  to  1944.  In  other 
words,  a  store  that  paid  $50,000  in 
transportation  in  1944  is  now  paying 
approximately  $125,000.  Stated  an¬ 


other  way,  the  transportation  costs  per 
cent  to  net  purchases  has  increased 
about  42  p)er  cent.  So  that,  if  you  were 
paying  out  one  cent  for  transportation 
for  every  dollar  of  purchases  in  1944, 
you  paid  out  approximately  I1/2  cents 
for  transportation  in  1949. 

Putting  the  Bite  on  Markon 

Certainly  this  is  taking  a  great  big 
bite  out  of  the  cumulative  markon  fig¬ 
ure.  And  how  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  increase  in  transportation  costs, 
what  to  do  about  it,  needs  immediate 
merchant  consideration. 

These  dollar  expenditures  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  percentage  to  net  pur¬ 
chases  which  I  have  used  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  actual  study,  taking  a  cross- 
section  of  stores  all  over  the  country, 
with  small,  medium  and  large-size 
stores  included.  It  comprises  only  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  not  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  and  it  comprises  stores 
that  have  a  good  control  over  transpor¬ 
tation.  For  stores  without  a  good  con¬ 
trol,  these  transportation  figures  are 
higher  than  the  ones  I  have  cited. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
transportation  in  1950?  I  should  like 
to  offer  the  following  for  your  con¬ 
sideration: 

1.  Any  store  that  does  not  have  a 
rate  and  routing  guide,  made  up  for 


their  particular  store,  should  correct  ■ 
this  deficiency.  It  is  only  through  or-  i 
ganizing  the  shipping  instructions  and  J 
rate  information  in  a  rate  and  routing  | 
guide  that  the  best  job  can  be  done  of  I 
controlling  transportation  costs.  There  | 
is  no  substitute  for  this.  And  there  are  ■ 
still  many  of  our  stores  that  do  not  f 
have  such  a  guide.  The  chain  stores  j 
are  far  ahead  of  the  indep>endents  in  1 
that  respect.  ’ 

2.  Be  sure  that  all  charge-backs  are  i 

being  made  to  the  manufacturer  where  | 
they  violate  shipping  instructions.  i 

This  can  only  be  done  economically  | 
and  efficiently  through  a  rate  and  rout-  j 

ing  guide.  j 

3.  Participate  in  coop>erative  com-  | 

munity  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  | 
transportation  from  important  mar-  j 

kets.  One  whole  session  of  the  NRDG.\  j 

,  i 

Traffic  Group’s  meeting  in  St.  Louis  3 
was  devoted  to  that  trend.  It  has  I 

just  begun,  but  it  is  important  and  i 

deserves  your  consideration.  Stores  in  \ 

a  community  are  banding  together  to  ! 
determine  on  the  one  best  way  of 
getting  their  merchandise  from  impor¬ 
tant  markets,  such  as  New  York  City,  1 

to  decrease  transportation  costs  and,  ] 

in  many  instances,  improve  transit  j 

time  so  that  the  merchandise  can  be  | 

put  on  sale  faster.  [ 

(Continued  on  page  68)  i 
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A  special  switch- 
off  action  of  the 
onierhead  rail  sys¬ 
tem  allows  these 
dresses  to  be 
moved  into  cor¬ 
rect  working  area 
around  a  forty- 
five  degree  turn. 
Use  of  a  wooden 
pusher  protects 
garments  against 
handling. 


S-fiS 


Boxes  are  opened  on  forty  foot  conveyor  and  garments  hung  on  Hi-Speed  line  parallel 
to  conveyor.  Both  are  pitched  to  assure  proper  flow  of  boxes  and  garments. 


BAMBERGER’S  PUTS  ITS  READY-TO-WEAR 


RECEIVING  ON  SELLING  FLOOR 


of 
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By  Marion  A.  Eyers 

Receiving  Su]>erintendeni,  L.  Bamberger  Sc  Co. 


Using  mobile,  working  level  marking 
table,  worker  marks  dresses  quickly 
as  they  hang  on  the  overhead  rail. 


1>  EADY-TO-WEAR  receiving  oper- 
ations  at  Bamberger's,  Newark, 
were  due  for  a  streamlining  to  speed 
up  the  flow  of  freshly  delivered 
women’s  and  children’s  styles  to  the 
selling  floor,  to  better  protect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  create  better  working 
conditions.  The  answer:  Move  the 
operation  right  onto  the  selling  floor. 
There  in  a  comparatively  small  area 
with  fixture  innovations  and  with 
simple  but  radically  different  proced¬ 
ures  worked  out  by  the  store,  a  new 
receiving  and  marking  operation  has 
recently  been  set  up  on  the  main 
Fashion  Floor.  The  new  layout  is  an 
L-shaped,  3,800  square  foot  space  ad- 


crossbars,  like  railroad  sidings.  The 
lines  are  waxed  on  the  top  surface 
once  a  week  to  insure  a  smooth  push¬ 
ing  and  hanging  surface. 

Fashion  merchandise  arriving  from 
New  York  is  received  between  7:00 
and  8:30  a.m.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
ready-to-wear  has  reached  the  third 
floor  at  8:30  when  the  marking  and 
receiving  staff  arrive.  The  cartons, 
piled  on  trucks  are  wheeled  to  the 
starting  point  line  where  they  are 
pushed  onto  the  conveyor.  When 
merchandise  is  arriving  practically  all 
personnel  is  busy  unpacking,  check¬ 
ing  and  handing  garments  on  the  Hi- 
Sf>eed  line  above  the  conveyor.  Tis- 


jacent  to  the  elevators  from  the  re-  sues  and  chipboard  are  dropped  into 


ceiving  platform. 


trucks  under  the  conveyor  to  be  sent 


of  A  roller  skate  tyf)e  conveyor,  40  feet 

ar-  long,  is  supported  by  metal  tripods 

j.\  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised.  The 

nis  tripods  are  adjusted  to  give  a  pitch  of 

las  six  inches  from  start  to  finish.  Direct- 

nd  ^  ly  above  and  behind  the  conveyor  is 

in  the  “Hi-Speed”  line,  a  continuous 

to  overhanging  length  of  metal  tubing 

of  i  supported  from  the  ceiling  with  clev- 

or-  j  erly  engineered  hooks  which  do  not 

ity,  I  form  barriers  at  any  point.  This  Hi¬ 
nd.  i  Speed  line  extends  behind  and  past 

isit  the  conveyor,  turns  at  a  90  degree 

be  j  angle  and  continues  overhead  the 

(length  of  the  far  side  of  the  room. 
Between  these  two  parallel  lines  are 


to  the  packing  department  and  reused. 
Empty  cartons  ride  the  conveyor  to 
the  end  where  they  drop  on  a  truck 
to  be  sent  to  the  Return-to-Vendor 
Room  for  reuse. 

While  the  unpacking  and  checking 
operations  are  in  full  swing,  invoices 
are  passed  through  one  window  of  a 
double  office  to  be  approved,  regis¬ 
tered,  order  checked  and  retailed  by 
one  girl,  while  her  partner  operates 
Dennison  Dial  Set  ticket  machines  and 
hands  invoices  and  tickets  through  a 
second  window  to  the  markers  out¬ 
side. 

So  much  of  this  operation  dovetails 


From  the  Hi-Speed  line  to  the  pcntable 
rack  on  way  to  selling  floor.  A  manu¬ 
ally  operated  switch  is  lowered  cm 
rail  line  to  allcnv  selected  number  of 
garments  to  slip  over  to  the  rack. 
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STORES 


SKIRT  STORY 


I 


I 


In  many  a  department  store  one  of  the  softest  and  most  neglected  spots 
in  the  ready-to-wear  department  has  been  in  women’s  skirts.  There,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ready-to-wear  merchandisers,  tlie  lack  of  outstanding  values 
and  attractive  styling  has  kept  volume  on  a  treadmill.  Recently  this  “soft” 
sales  area  has  started  to  get  some  close  attention  from  one  of  the  biggest 
volume  producers  of  inexj)ensive  skirts  in  the  market. 

Out  of  Lee  Skirts'  plant  in  Philadelphia  has  come  a  new  model  women’s 
skirt  fashioned  in  styles  and  fabrics  comparable  to  misses’  skirts  and 
marked  with  a  misses’  skirt  price.  The  new  mcxlels  are  designed  to  fit 
and  flatter  the  mature  woman  who  wears  women’s  sizes  as  well  as  the 
younger  customer  who  wears  women’s  sizes.  From  the  price  stamlpoint, 
Lee  has  a  retail  price  of  $2.98  to  talk  about. 

To  produce  and  market  its  newest  skirt,  a  completely  independent  sid)- 
sidiary  has  been  formed  which  will  he  a  basic  stock  operation  built 
around  two  basic  and  one  high  styled  skirt,  in  one  fabric,  designed  to 
be  salable  all  year  round.  l.ee’s  conclusions  after  some  market  research: 
that  the  demand  for  the  misses’  modeled  women’s  skirt  is  great  and  that 
price  holds  the  key  to  the  development  of  a  truly  volume  item.  Gearing 
its  o|}eration  to  this  demand,  l.ee  counts  on  upping  volume  for  sportswear 
departments  as  much  as  85  per  cent. 

Of  special  interest  to  retailers  is  the  “riskless”  unit  control  setup  used 
with  the  new  skirt.  A  store  orders  only  a  minimum  basic  stcxk  of  styles, 
sizes  and  colors.  To  each  skirt  is  attached  a  duplicate  stock  tag  and  as 
skirts  are  sold  duplicates  are  detached  and  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
Replacements  are  then  sent  to  the  store  of  exactly  what  has  been  sold. 
The  goal:  complete  stock  at  all  times  without  the  risk  of  buying  large 
cpiantities. 


in  time  that  we  will  have  to  go  back 
now’  to  the  new  merchandise  steadily 
being  hung  on  the  Hi-Sjieed  line 
above  the  conveyor.  To  exjiedite  the 
prcxress  there  are  two  specially  de¬ 
signed  hanger  racks  which  hold  both 
the  all-purpose  dress  hangers  and  the 
longer-shank  coat  hangers  in  groups 
of  sixty-five.  This  eliminates  trucks  of 
mixed  hangers;  the  untangling  of 
which  means  long  hours  and  short 
tempers. 

As  the  crew  of  the  Receiving  Rtx)m 
ojxjns  and  hangs,  they  also  assort  by 
size  and  color  (the  latter  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  general  operation  execut¬ 
ed  only  if  the  merchandise  control  de¬ 
mands).  In  addition,  checking  is  done 
at  the  starting  line  by  comparing 
dresses  received  with  the  vendor’s  bill. 
The  clearly  apparent  advantage  here 
is  that  any  discrepancies  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  su|jervisor  im¬ 
mediately.  Workers  use  portable  work 
tables  which  can  be  slipped  into  the 
conveyor  at  any  point  in  the  line. 
Thus,  paper  work  can  be  done  on  the 
propel  level,  on  the  correct  surface  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  steadily  increasing  masses  of 
garments  hung  on  the  Hi-Speed  line 
above  the  conveyor  are  being  pushed 
along  the  rod  by  workers  using  speci¬ 
ally  designed  wooden  pushers  to  keep 
the  garments  clean  and  unhandled. 
Round  the  90  degree  turn  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  pushed  and  then  off  the 
main  line  to  their  separate  cross  line 
“sidings”.  When  the  merchandise 
reaches  the  proper  “siding”  a  manual¬ 
ly  operated  switch  is  lowered  onto  the 
main  line  and  the  garments  are 
pushed  without  effort  into  the  work 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  metal  flag 
flying  the  department  number.  From 
a  bird’s-eye  view,  each  siding  is  14  feet 
long  with  four  feet  between  it  and  the 
next  one,  providing  ample  elbow- 
space  for  the  worker.  There  are  six¬ 
teen  sidings. 

As  the  early  unpacking  and  check¬ 
ing  rush  dies  down,  workers  are  pulled 
off  the  conveyor  operations  to  be  used 
as  markers.  All  personnel  is  complete¬ 
ly  flexible,  ready  for  use  wherever  they 
are  needed. 

Marking  is  made  easy  through  the 
use  of  several  simple  devices.  Small, 
all-purpose  tables,  having  the  virtue 
of  mobility,  are  used— keeping  the 
w’ork-action  at  w’ork-level.  Hangers. 


too,  are  kept  at  work-level.  And  the 
working  supplies  of  each  marker  are 
right  there,  on  her  table  top,  easily 
accessible  and  complete.  After  the 
marker  has  attached  the  price  ticket 
to  each  garment  of  the  lot  to  be 
marked,  they  are  “switched”  to  the 
outgoing  rail  and  then  transferred 
without  manual  handling  to  the  racks 
on  which  they  will  be  rolled  directly 
to  the  selling  floor. 

Workers  have  room  to  move  about: 
there  is  room  for  work  overflow  in 


particidarly  rushed  seasons:  and  a  vast 
amount  of  ready-to-wear  is  “processed” 
each  day  with  the  minimum  of  ten¬ 
sions  and  difficulties.  I’he  chief  effect 
of  the  Receiving  Room,  aside  from 
the  productive  increase,  is  a  lessening 
of  fatigue  for  workers  and  an  even 
better  spirit  of  cooperation  and  an  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  pride  among  co-work¬ 
ers  in  the  accomplishments  of  their  de¬ 
partment.  This,  Bamberger’s  consid¬ 
ers,  is  the  best  by-product  possible 
from  such  an  enterprise. 


- INTERNATIONAL  MARKETPLACE  ON  LAKE  MICHIGAN - 

In  Chicago,  they  are  assembling  a  wide  range  of  merchandise  from  all 
over  the  globe:  low-priced,  luxury  goods  and  exclusive  handiwork  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  department  store  buyers  when  the  First  United  States  Inter¬ 
national  Fair  opens  its  two  week  run  on  August  7.  Consumer  goods  rep¬ 
resent  the  biggest  percent  of  total  space  reserved  at  the  Fair;  items  with 
the  largest  space  reservations,  apparel  and  accessories,  footwear,  jewelry 
and  gift  items.  Firms  from  Western  Europe  have  been  assigned  the  high¬ 
est  percent  of  sjiace  nation-wise.  Buyers  will  find  every  effort  being  matle 
to  present  a  fair  that  remains  fundamentally  simple  despite  the  compli¬ 
cations  of  world  transactions.  Custom  authorities,  linguists,  interpreters, 
transportation  exjierts  and  monetary  officials  will  center  in  Chicago 
during  the  Fair  to  facilitate  sales.  As  a  further  service  to  buyers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  east  coast,  the  Fair  has  ojiened  a  New  York  office  located 
in  the  Hotel  Warwick. 
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A  NEW  YARDSTICK  FOR 


By  John  T.  Rose 

Credit  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 


MEASURING  CREDIT  COSTS 


IN  its  continuing  research  program  to  provide  retailers 
with  new  standards  for  evaluating  cretlit  tlepartinent  ojrer- 
ating  costs,  NRIKiA’s  Credit  Management  Division  last  fall 
pKHluced  a  preliminary  analysis  of  creilit  exjjense  based  on 
the  Spring,  1949  season.  This  month  the  Division  has 
brought  out  its  latest  survey,  a  tabulation  of  year-end  study 
of  payroll  and  non-payroll  exjx.*nses.  (See  Pages  .'12  and  .S.H.) 

In  addition  to  a  detailed  breakdown  of  these  ex|)enses, 
the  study  shows  operating  data  as  related  to:  (1)  C.ost  as  a 
|K-rcentage  to  net  credit  sales;  (2)  Dollar  cost  |x*r  transac¬ 
tion;  and  (.H)  Dollar  cost  per  hill  prmluced;  this  since  there 
seemetl  to  he  no  one  acceptable  standard  of  evaluation. 
1  he  new  study  amplifies  the  original  CMD  production 
stiuly  by  not  only  giving  transactions  per  employee  month 
and  accounts  hilled  per  employee  month,  hut  goes  beyond 
the  proiluctivity  data  to  give  payroll  costs  adjusted  to 
eliminate  any  variance  between  stores  as  a  result  of  differ¬ 
entials  in  hourly  pay  rates. 

I'o  further  amplify  its  original  presentation  the  Division 
has  classified  stores  into  department  anti  specialty  store 
listings  anti  intlicates  whether  the  stores  operatetl  on  end  of 
iiittiuh  or  cycle  hilling.  One  interesting  result  t)f  the  study 
is  the  obvious  relatittnship  between  higher  operating  costs 


and  a  higher  jxrcentage  of  instalment  httsiness. 

Since  no  two  stores  operate  tm  an  exactly  ctmiparahle 
basis,  the  committee  which  preparetl  this  survey  recommends 
that  when  comparing  individual  t)])erating  costs,  careful 
consideration  he  given  to  the  following  points,  which  may 
tend  to  influence  a  variance  in  the  data  as  submitted; 

1.  The  extent  and  tyjx  of  charge  account  promotion  will 
have  a  very  definite  effect  on  payroll  and  credit  information 
costs. 

2.  Caedit  information  costs  will  be  directly  iidluenceil 
by  the  relative  proportion  between  the  existing  list  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  number  of  new  accounts  develo|)ed  through  the 
course  of  the  year. 

.'I.  Reserve  for  had  debt  recpiirements  would  naturally  he 
higher  in  those  stores  having  a  larger  percentage  of  instal¬ 
ment  sales  to  total  credit  sales. 

4.  C>ost  as  a  percentage  to  sales  will  he  influenced  by  the 
average  value  of  the  salescheck,  whiih  in  the  case  of  the 
sjxcialty  store  is  considerably  higher  than  a  ilepartment 
store. 

5.  (k)llection  costs  would  be  very  much  higher  at  stores 
doing  a  larger  instalment  business  because  of  the  additional 
follow  up  required. 


FORMULA  USED  FOR  ANALYZING  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  OPERATING  COSTS 


1.  Transactions 

Total  of  all  debit  and  credit  items  (pieces  of  paper) 
posted  to  accounts.  Where  store  had  Revolving  Credit  ac¬ 
counts  and  did  not  use  an  actual  piece  of  paper  to  post 
monthly  service  charge  item,  the  total  of  these  postings 
were  included  in  Transaction  total. 

2.  A/c's  Billed 

Total  of  all  accounts  on  which  a  billing  occurred 
whether  or  not  a  statement  was  mailed— or  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  total  of  all  accounts  included  in  monthly  trial 
balances,  even  though  no  posting  was  made  to  some  of 
them  during  certain  months.  Blank  statements  prepared  by 
the  addressograph  department  but  on  which  no  posting 
occurred  are  not  included. 

3.  Employees 

(Based  on  a  40  hour  week)  The  total  number  of  hours 
worked  (8  hours  overtime  considered  12  hours  straight 
time)  by  all  Credit,  Accounts  Receivable  and  Collection 
employees— both  Executive  and  Staff  including  part-time 
employees  (for  purposes  of  this  study  executive  or  straight- 
time  employees  considered  as  working  a  normal  employee- 
hour  week).  Total  number  of  hours  divided  by  "52"  to 
obtain  the  average  per  week.  This  result  divided  by  "40" 


to  obtain  average  number  of  employees.  Cashiers  not 
included  in  this  or  "Payroll"  function.  (See  below.) 

4.  Payroll 

Total  dollars  paid  to  "Employees"  (above)  including  over¬ 
time-pay,  sick-pay  and  bonuses.  Dollar  and  cents  total 
divided  by  "52"  and  then  by  "40"  to  obtain  "Average 
Hourly  Pay  Rate." 

5.  Transactions  Per  Emp.  Month 

Transaction  Total  (1)  divided  by  12  for  monthly  average. 
Result  divided  by  "average  number  of  employees." 

6.  A/c's  Billed  Per  Emp.  Month 

"Total  A/c's  Billed"  (2)  divided  by  12:  this  result  divided 
by  "average  number  of  employees"  (3). 

7.  Total  New  Account  Interviews 

Total  applications  and  Add-on's  ok'd,  or  rejected  as  a 
result  of  an  interview.  Applications  received  from  store 
employees  as  a  result  of  any  contest  not  included,  nor 
complete  applications  taken  by  telephone  order  board. 
Also  excluded,  applications  received  from  house-to-house 
canvassers  and  from  any  extensive  credit  mail  campaign. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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8.  Stationery  &  Supplies 

All  forms  and  supplies  used  by  Credit  &  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Departments  such  as,  statements,  envelopes,  return 
envelopes,  cashiers'  vouchers,  "Charga-Plate"  or  other  cus¬ 
tomer  identification,  deferred  payment  books,  credit  appli¬ 
cations,  credit  history  cards,  addressograph  charges. 

9.  Provision  for  P.  &  L. 

Monthly  percentage  setup  less  recoveries  as  a  reserve 


for  bad  debts.  Actual  P.  &  L.  net  write-off  not  used. 


10.  Sundry  Unclassified 

All  expenses  which  are  not  charged  to  any  other  non¬ 
salary  account,  such  as,  payment  to  collectors  for  the  use 
of  their  own  automobiles,  outside  charge  account  promo¬ 
tion,  membership  dues,  dinner  expenses,  etc. 

1 1 .  Postage  (Self-explanatory) 


GROUP  1 

Ovar  $10  Million  An¬ 
nual  Chargo  Salos 

Store 

A 

Store 

li 

Store 

C 

Cost  %  Net  Credit  Sales 

store  Store  Store  Store 

D  E  F  G 

Store 

H 

Store 

1 

Store 

J 

Store  1 

A 

Store 

A 

Store 

It 

Store 

C 

DoU« 

Sion 

D 

Cost  Per  ^ 

store 

£ 

Total  Payroll 

1.14% 

.821%, 

1.378%, 

1.09%, 

L12%» 

1.3491%, 

aL03%,s 

L47%,4 

.62%, 

.824%, 

S0.015 

$0.0725 

v>m 

"woieo 

$ 

♦Adjusted  Payroll 

1.29% 

.832% 

1.139%, 

1.084%, 

.99%, 

1.26% 

L6539%o 

1.22%, 

1.36%, 

.55%, 

.818%, 

$0,051 

$0.0599 

$0,044! 

iO.(M26 

$ 

Stationery  &  Supply 

.30%, 

.118%, 

.234%,a 

.197%, 

.21% 

.26% 

.2192% 

.14%, 

.18%, 

.11% 

.133% 

$0,012 

$0.0123 

$0.0111 

$0.0093 

$ 

Provision  for  P  8:  I, 

.74% 

.300%, 

.310%, 

.333%, 

.68%, 

1.89% 

.4749% 

.60%, 

.31%, 

2S% 

.102%, 

$0,029 

$0.0163 

lOin 

$0.0292 

$ 

Su  ndry  -  U  nclassified 

.04%, 

.057%, 

.008%, 

.05%, 

.02% 

.0311%, 

.07%, 

.07%, 

.16%, 

.169%, 

$0.(M)1 

$0MI! 

$0.0020 

$ 

Postage 

.21%, 

.183%, 

.238%, 

.184%, 

.19%, 

•26% 

.2999% 

.30%, 

.18% 

.232%, 

.$0,010 

$0.0125 

$0.0111 

$0.0081 

$ 

Legal  Expense 

.<!9% 

.050%, 

.133%, 

.122%, 

.05%, 

.23% 

.0790%, 

.07%, 

.06%, 

.22%, 

.060%; 

$0,004 

$0.0070 

$o.om 

$0.0023 

$ 

Cr^it  Information 

■22% 

.078% 

.193%, 

.189%, 

.15%, 

.14% 

.1134%, 

.12%, 

.08% 

.189% 

S0.(K)9 

$0.0102 

$0,011! 

$0.0067 

$ 

Total  Non  Payroll 

1.63% 

.786% 

1.108%, 

1.033%, 

1.33%, 

2.80% 

1.2175%, 

1.30%, 

■70% 

.885% 

$0,065 

$0.0583 

$0,061! 

$0.0576 

$ 

'Total  Expense 

2.77%, 

1.610%, 

2.486%, 

2.247%, 

2.42%, 

3.92% 

2.5666%, 

2.33%, 

2.07%,* 

1.709% 

$0,110 

$0.0850 

$0.1308 

$0.1M 

$0.1045 

$ 

Total  Adjusted  Figure 

2.92%, 

1.618%, 

2.247%, 

2.117%, 

2.32%, 

4.06% 

2.8714%, 

2.52%, 

2.06%, 

1.703%, 

$0,116 

$0.1182 

$o.i!(e| 

$0.1002 

$ 

♦Postage  not  included.  Charged  to  Storewitle  Postage  Account. 


Store 

(Credit,  Collection,  Authorization  and  Accounts  Receivable) 

GROUP  1 

Over  10  Million  Dollars  Annual  Charge  Sales 

8 

i  r  ^ 

^  5/5  ^  V  ^  '  '  It 

s 

5-=  gSi  Tsx:  3  <  3^  = 

oo  .2=  =1  I,  ^  55 

acu  ’3  0  So  o  V  i  * 

25  ^ 

«  S  -  3  S  IS  ^ 

j:—  e®  2.  '.«•  rite  —  r  i-.-  u 

'J—  "  MST  Ue  ^  -St!!  r'- 

Cl  ®  -S  C  ^  rs  ,®  p 

Hrt  “ 

Billing 

A 

84.51%, 

15.49%, 

3476 

.  1223 

$.88 

24951 

6 

Dept. 

Cycle 

B 

90.60% 

9.40%, 

3945 

1361 

$.99 

43375 

4 

Dept. 

Cycle 

C 

88.79%, 

11.21%, 

3100 

1233 

$1,211 

2 

Dept. 

Cycle 

I) 

69.10% 

30.90% 

25762 

1066 

$1.12 

37273 

2 

Dept. 

Cycle 

E 

57.71%, 

42.29% 

3980 

1132 

$1.10 

28074 

2 

Dept. 

Cycle 

F 

81.15%, 

18.85%, 

27851 

1308 

$.89 

96426 

3 

Dept. 

Cycle 

G 

87.00%, 

12.50%, 

3351 

1151 

$0.8157 

19568 

9 

Dept. 

Cycle 

H 

83.20%, 

16.80% 

28681-2 

1079 

$0,845 

21016 

2 

Dept. 

Cycle 

1 

78.76%, 

21.24%, 

44252 

1276 

$1.01 

41747 

8 

Dept. 

Cycle 

J 

100.00% 

2670 

1114 

$1.12 

11 

Spec. 

Cycle 

K 

95.80%, 

4.20%, 

4452 

1466 

$1,007 

8236 

4 

Spec. 

Cycle 

GROUP  II 

5-10  Million  Dollars  Annual  Charge  Sales 

A 

86.00%, 

14.00%, 

41972 

1140 

$0.86 

8765 

9 

Dept. 

Cycle 

B 

50.00%, 

50.00%, 

23132 

882 

$0.9773 

76797 

7 

Dept. 

Cycle 

C 

83.91%, 

16.09%, 

4455 

1471 

$0.9984 

4343 

3 

Dept. 

Cycle 

D 

71.00%, 

29.00%, 

2656 

739 

$1.09 

13277 

12 

Dept. 

Cycle 

E 

100.00%, 

2565 

1577 

$1.1989 

6222 

12 

Spec. 

Cycle 

F 

93.84%, 

6.16%, 

4195 

1180 

$0.%8 

7447 

7 

Dept. 

Cycle 

GROUP  III 

2-5  Million  Dollars  Annual  Charge  Sales 

A 

96.71% 

3.29%, 

23311 

956 

$0.7415 

3168 

8 

Dept. 

Cycle 

B 

83.87%, 

16.13%, 

3679* 

1103 

$1.10 

16471 

6 

Dept. 

E.O.M. 

C 

80.87%, 

19.13%, 

3091* 

1287 

$1.05 

7443 

7 

Dept. 

Cycle 

D 

43.20% 

56.80% 

2588 

1079 

$0.79 

8542 

Can. 

Dept. 

Cycle 

Group  II 


$5  to  $10  Mllion  An¬ 
nual  Charg*  Solas 

Store 

A 

Store 

B 

.. 

_ 

_ 

Total  Payroll 

.820%,  4 

1.59^' 

.\djusteil  Payroll 

.9.50%, 

L6J^1 

Stationery  &  Supplies 

.115%, 

0.16$ 

Provisions  for  P  &  L 

.075%, 

.46$ 

Sundry-Unclassified 

.008%, 

.08$ 

Postage 

.185%; 

.13$ 

Legal  Expense 

.005%, 

.05$ 

C.reilit  Information 

.083%, 

.15$ 

'Total  Non-Payroll 

.471%, 

1.01$ 

Total  Expense 

1.291%, 

2.60$ 

Total  .Adjusted  Figure 

1.421%, 

2.64$ 

Credi 


GROUP  III 
$2  to  $5  Million  An¬ 
nual  Chargo  Solos 


Store 

A 


Total  Payroll 
►Adjusted  Payroll 


l.55%* 

1.82% 


Stationery  Supplies 
Provisions  for  P  &  L. 
Sundry-Unclassified 
Postage 
Legal  Expense 
C.r^it  Information 
C:harga-Plate 
Total  Non-Payroll 


.27% 

.36% 

.04% 

.49% 


Total  Expense 
Total  .Adjusted  Figure 


.43% 

1.60% 

2.95% 

3.42% 


Store  S 
C 


■16% 

21% 


Cost  Cred 


Store 

B 


1211% 


.148% 

586% 

009% 


♦Payroll  figure  adjusted  to  an  h 

Employees  included  in  Formula,  Par-' 
'Cashiers.  *Fine  sort  employees 


279% 

1.053% 

2264% 

2.154% 


rate  01 

^yroll  i 
’Cashi 
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12.  Legal  Expense 

Court  costs  and  Constable  fees  plus  amounts  paid  to 
attorneys  and  other  agencies  for  accounts  collected. 

13.  Credit  Information 

Credit  Bureau  charges  for  credit  information,  skip  locate 
charges,  conditional  sale  contract  recording  charges.  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  service. 


Members  of  the  CMD  Expense  Committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  study  are:  John  T.  Rose,  Chairman; 
Walter  E.  Baab,  Stern  Brothers,  Co-Chairman;  Robert 
P.  Bissell,  Bamberger's;  Charles  F.  Naumann,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser's;  Charles  H.  Dicken,  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  R.  A.  Horton,  The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


^  Per  Transaction 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Bill  Produced 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

•Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

Store 

E 

F 

G 

H 

/ 

J 

K 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

J01M69 

$0.0543 

$0.04476 

$0,051 

$0,073 

$0.07 

$0,039 

$0,129 

$0.1786 

$0,184 

$0.1  &19 

$0.1336 

$0.1303^1 

$0,135 

$0,213 

$0.17 

$0,092 

J0.(H26 

$0.0610 

$0.05487 

$0,060 

$0,072 

$0.06 

$0,039 

$0.1 16 

$0.1476 

$0,164 

$0.1499 

$0.1501 

$0.15979 

$0,160 

$0,211 

$0.15 

$0,091 

50.0093 

$0.0129 

$0.00727 

$0,005 

$0,011 

$0.01 

$0,006 

$0,033 

$0.0304 

$0.0300 

$0.0329 

$0.0316 

$0.02118 

$0,012 

$0,033 

$0.03 

$0,015 

50.0292 

$0.0918 

$0.01576 

$0,027 

$0,020 

$0.03 

$0,005 

$0,083 

$0.0402 

$0.0.506 

$0.1029 

$0.2258 

$0.04588 

$0,076 

$0,058 

$0.08 

$0,011 

50.0020 

$0.0007 

$0.00103 

$0,002 

$0,004 

$0.02 

$0,008 

$0.(H)i 

$0.0010 

$0.0072 

$0.0018 

$0.00301 

$0,005 

$0,012 

$0.04 

$0,019 

50.0081 

$0.0129 

$0.00996 

$0,013 

• 

$0.02 

$0.01 1 

$0,028 

$0.0309 

$0.0279 

$0.0285 

$0.0317 

$0.02897 

$0,036 

• 

$0.05 

$0,026 

50.0023 

$0.0111 

$0.00262 

$0,002 

$0,004 

$0.03 

$0,003 

$0.01 1 

$0.0174 

$0.0186 

$0.0084 

$0.0272 

$0.00763 

$0,005 

$0,011 

$0.06 

$0,007 

50.0067 

$0.0070 

$0.00376 

$0,005 

$0,005 

$0,009 

$0,025 

$0.0250 

$0.0287 

$0.0205 

$0.0174 

$0.01095 

$0,012 

$0,015 

$0,021 

50.0576 

$0.1365 

$0.04040 

$0,054 

$0,044 

$0,042 

$0,184 

$0.1439 

$0.1568 

$0.2034 

$0.3355 

$0.11762 

$0,146 

$0,129 

$0,099 

50.1045 

$0.1908 

$0.08516 

$0,105 

$0,117 

$0,081 

$0,313 

$0.2420 

$0.3225 

$0.3-108 

$0.3683 

$0.1691 

$0.24796 

$0,281 

$0,342 

$0,191 

50.1002 

$0.1975 

$0.09527 

$0,111 

$0,116 

$0,081 

$0,330 

$0.2915 

$0.3208 

$0.3533 

$0.48.56 

$0.27741 

$0,306 

$0,340 

$0,190 

M  Credit  Sales 

Store  Store  Store 
CD  E 

Slo%  1-907c  1.340% 

J6%  1.70%  1.12  % 

•gt  .16%  .18%  .167% 

igt  21%  .50%  .583% 


S 


.004% 
.22%  .257% 


.06%  .11%  .015% 

.08%  .26%  .4&1% 

‘  .74%  1.20%  1.490% 


Dollar  Cost  Per  Transaction 

Store  Store  Store  Store  Store  Store  Store 

F  A  B  CD  E  E 

.8013%  I  $0.0358  $0.0785  S0.0389  $0,083  $0.08102  $0.0399 

.8278%  !  $0.0416  $0.0803  $0.0390  $0,076  $0.06758  $0.0412 


Dollar  Cost  Per  Bill  Produced 

Store  Store  Store  Store 

B  C  D  E 


.1380%  ^  $0.00.50 
.2590%  ,  $0.0030 


.0610%  I  $0.0002 

.0720%  .  $0.0036 


$0.0070  $0.0070 
$0.0203  $0.0096 
$0.0034  $0.0026 
$0.0057  $0.0079 
$0.0022  $0.0024 
$0.0058  $0.0034 
$0.0444  $0.0329 


$0.0078  $0.01014  $0.0069 
$0,021  $0.03526  $0.0129 
$0.00028  $0.0010 
$0.0096  $0.01557  $0.0096 
$0.0050  $0.00094  $0.0030 
$0,011  $0.02809  $0.0036 
$0,054  $0.09028  $0.0372 


1  160%  3.20%  2.830%  1.5470%,  '  $0.0.564  $0.1229  $0.0718  $0,137  $0.17130  $0.0771 

i  160%  2.90%  2.610%  1.5738%  |  $0.0622  $0.1247  $0.0719  $0,130  $0.15786  $0.0784 


$0.1316  $0.1922  $0.1177  $0,290  $0.13182 

$0.1530  $0.1966  $0.1178  $0,270  $0.10995 

$0.0185  $0.0189  $0.0212  $0,028  $0.01649 

$0.0122  $0.0553  $0.0291  $0,076  $0.05737 

$0.0013  $0.0092  $0.0081  $0.00046 

$0.0296  $0.0154  $0.0241  $0,034  $0.02533 

$0.0008  $0.0061  $0.0073  $0,018  $0.00153 

$0.0132  $0.0156  $0.0102  $0,039  $0.04571 

$0.0756  $0.1205  $0.1000  $0,190  $0.14689 

$0.2072  $0.3127  $0.2177  $0,500  $0.27871 

$0.2286  $0.3171  $0.2178  $0,460  $0.2.5684 


iNnte  of  $1.00  eliminating  variations  between  stores  due  to  differentials  in  hourly  pay  rates, 
^froll  included  in  Formula.  Par.  4; 

’Cashiers.  ♦Fine  sort  employees.  ^Charge-Plate  Installation  Charges.  ^Inclu 


Bill  Adjustments. 


^Includes  Legal  Expense. 
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Your  Own  Store\ 

H-336 

rth  Broadway  - 
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BYOOt  OWN  STCHI 

1 

'%j:i 

SS25~;-_^  L 


^ITH  YOUR  CHECK, 
-stobwhh  . 

^EASE  DETACH  AHO  COVEHS  "^Sn^^BeSoW. 


..O.L.EO  CHECK  .S  Y^ 
YOOR  CANCEL . . . 

. ' _ _  the  30  .‘Pfi 


W--^- 

?fae5T. 


bounce  pug 
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PURCHASES 

17^ 

10 .1^ 

1  15.22 

W9.|0 

\  54.50 


\  e;  <0  106.28* 

m  14  Way'  ’  ’  . 

12.45 
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Your  sales  checks 

cut  posting  operations  85^ 

when  you  adopt 

Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Your  billing  clerkt  will  turn  out  oonrihc 
statements  like  the  one  on  the  left — in  see- 
»mds — when  you  ailopt  Reeordak  Photo¬ 
graphic  Rilling  (tml  make  vuur  sales  cheeks 
ti'ork  for  you. 

Then,  it’s  only  necessary  to  p»>st  sales 
check  totals  .  .  .  [>lus  the  usual  credits  and 
returns.  Lengthy  tlewriptions  of  individual 
purchases  are  unne«'essar\  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  (for 
the  store’s  record)  and  sent  out  with  the 
statement. 

H’s  as  simple  as  that.  But  look  at  the  sav~ 
lags  for  you  .  .  .  when  you  use  Recordak 


Photographic  Billing:  Your  billing  clerks  can 
handle  many  more  accounts  {»er  month — 
with  greater  accuracy  .  .  .  can  keep  ahead 
of  schedule  as  never  Icefore — even  during 
seasonal  peak  pericnls. 

Furthermore,  your  hilling  machine  re¬ 
quirements  are  reduced  as  much  as  70%. 
And  you  need  not  use  dual-keylM>ard  units, 
either,  since  there’s  no  typing  for  your 
billers  to  do. 

Now  add  to  this  savings  in  overtime  .  . . 
in  stationery  .  .  .  and  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  your  accounts  receivable  de¬ 
partment  alone. 


Recordak  Photographic  Billing  also  gives  you ... 


...  a  better  record.  One  that’s  photograph¬ 
ically  accurate  and  complete  .  .  .  that’s  on 
compact  rolls  of  microfilm  which  can’t  be 
altered  without  detection.  A  fact  that  has 
led  many  insurance  companies  to  reduce 
accounts-receivable  premiums  in  Recordak- 
equipped  stores.  And  you  get  this  record  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  file  sales  checks 
back  in  place  following  descriptive  posting 
routines.  Any  clerk  can  do  the  job  .  .  .  can 
record  60  or  more  documents  per  minute 
simply  by  dropping  them  into  the  Recordak 
Microfilmer. 

...  a  better  adjustment  service.  To  begin 
with,  customer  misunderstandings  are 


fewer  .  .  .  but  when  they  arise,  they’re  set¬ 
tled  quickly.  Your  clerks  can  keep  Recordak 
microfilm  re<‘ord8  at  their  finger  tips — in  as 
little  as  1%  of  the  space  that  bulky  paper 
originals  require — can  flash  the  whole  story 
on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader, 
which  enlarges  every  detail  to  convenient 
••eading  size. 

Get  the  whole  story  on  the  ap[>lication 
of  Recordak  Phot«)graphic  Billing  to  your 
routines;  also  details  on  the  line  of  Micro- 
filmers  designed  f«>r  stores  of  every  size. 

^  rite  to  Rect)nlak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350  Madison 
Ave.,  ^iew  York  17,  IN.  Y. 

(Subnidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 


“Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 
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Department  Store  Expenses  Rise,  Earnings  Drop 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


leased  departments,  real  estate,  and 
other  non-merchandising  operations. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  these  comp>onents  decreased  in 
proportion  to  net  operating  profit, 
particularly  the  item  representing  in¬ 
come  from  leased  departments. 

With  the  sharp  decline  in  profits, 
the  share  of  the  sales  dollar  taken  by 
the  government  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes,  1.85  cents,  stood  at  the  lowest 
point  since  1941,  but  was  still  nearly 
three  times  the  1939  rate.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  earned  18  cents  on  each 
consumer  transaction  in  1949,  and  of 
this  amount  the  federal  government 
took  6.5  cents.  In  contrast,  of  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes  of  7.5  cents  per  trans¬ 
action  in  1939,  the  government’s  share 
amounted  to  only  one  cent. 

Final  department  store  earnings  be¬ 
fore  taxes  in  1949  were  3.15  per  cent 
of  sales,  the  lowest  realized  on  the 
sales  dollar  since  the  depression  year 
of  1938.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
earnings  to  sales  ratios  of  each  of  the 
prewar  years  1939,  1940,  and  1941, 
exceeded  the  1949  rate.  Final  dollar 
earnings,  nevertheless,  remained  very 
large,  standing  at  least  2V4  times  as 
high  as  those  for  1939. 

Branches  Prove  Profitable 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  results 
of  branch  store  operation.  Pending  k 
more  complete  rejx)rt  to  be  published 
subsequently  as  the  result  of  a  study 
now  being  carried  on  b)  Professor 
Milton  P.  Brown  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  the  Bureau  includes  in 
this  1949  report  some  preliminary  tab¬ 
ulations  bearing  on  the  relative  profit¬ 
ability  of  branch  store  operation. 

Comparisons  were  based  on  the 
reports  of  47  companies,  all  of  which 
made  sales  over  $10  million,  and  all 
of  which  were  located,  with  resp)ect 
to  their  main  stores,  in  cities  with 
population  over  500,000.  Of  these 
concerns,  21  maintained  branches  and 
26  did  not.  The  comparisons  under¬ 
taken  are  between  these  two  groups. 
The  number  of  branches  rose  from 
41  in  1948  to  47  in  1949;  and  on  the 
average  they  were  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  12  miles  from  the  main 


plants.  In  1949,  these  branch  stores 
accounted  for  approximately  12  p>er 
cent,  as  a  common  figure,  of  the  total 
sales  volume  of  the  main  stores  plus 
the  branches. 

Branch  Sales  Were  Better 

With  respect  to  relative  sales  p>er- 
formance  in  1949,  the  comparisons 
indicate  that  the  branches  themselves 
turned  in  the  best  record,  typically 
holding  their  1949  sales  to  the  1948 
level  (on  the  basis  of  stores  operated 
for  the  two  full  years;  companies  with 
branches  did  better  comparatively 
than  companies  without  branches;  but 
the  parent  stores  of  companies  with 
branches  were  fractionally  behind 
those  without  branches. 

Gross  margin  was  definitely  higher 
by  more  than  one  per  cent  of  sales 
for  stores  with  branches  than  for  stores 
without  branches.  On  total  expense, 
the  comparison  was  very  close,  but 
with  a  small  fractional  advantage  to 
the  concerns  operating  branches.  In 
the  case  of  stores  located  in  cities  with 
population  below  500,000  the  reverse 
apparently  was  true. 

With  the  expanse  ratios  close  to¬ 
gether,  the  difference  in  typical  gross 
margins  gave  the  branch-operating 
stores  a  distinct  advantage  in  net  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes;  4.1  per  cent  of  sales 
against  3.2  p>er  cent  for  those  without 
branch  operation.  Because  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  between  these  fig¬ 
ures  it  is  readily  apparent  that  profits 
must  have  run  fairly  high  in  the 
branches. 

Apparently,  therefore,  in  1949, 
stores  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
benefited  by  having  branches:  their 
sales  held  up  better  and  their  profits 
were  higher  by  reason  of  higher  gross 
margins.  But  1949  is  only  one  year, 
and  it  must  be  emphasized  again  that 
these  figures  are  preliminary  and  tent¬ 
ative. 

Groups  vs.  Indep>endents 

Among  the  larger  department  stores 
in  the  United  States  a  considerable 
proportion  are  members  of  ownership 
groups,  sometimes  loosely  referred  to 


as  “chains,”  such  as  .Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  May  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  Company,  and  others.  In 
the  1948  report,  some  separate  figures 
for  stores  belonging  to  ownership 
groujjs  were  presented  for  two  vol¬ 
ume  classifications:  the  $10  million  to 
$20  million  category  and  the  $20  mil¬ 
lion  to  $50  million  category.  This 
comparison  revealed  somewhat  lower 
expense  rates  and  better  earnings  for 
the  members  of  ownership  groups  than 
for  the  independents  although  not  in¬ 
dicating  any  superior  performance  on 
gross  margin,  markdowns,  and  stock- 
turn. 

For  1949,  a  similar  tabulation  for 
ownership  groups  members  and  inde¬ 
pendents  was  made  for  the  same  two 
volume  categories.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  In 
the  $10  million  to  $20  million  classi¬ 
fication,  independents  did  better  than 
members  of  ownership  groups,  where¬ 
as  the  reverse  situation  appeared  in  the 
$20  million  to  $50  million  bracket. 

Sales  Results  Vary 

It  is  plausible  that  these  1949  differ¬ 
ences  stemmed  frorrr  variations  in  rela¬ 
tive  sales  performance.  The  least  drop 
in  sales  was  the  2.5  per  cent  decline 
registered  by  the  independents  in  the 
$10  million  to  $20  million  classifica¬ 
tion,  against  the  6.0  per  cent  fall  of 
the  ownership  group  members:  where¬ 
as,  in  the  higher  volume  brackets,  it 
was  the  members  of  ownership  groups 
that  suffered  less  of  a  drop  in  dollar 
volume— 3.6  per  cent  against  4.7  per 
cent  for  the  independents. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  also,  that  in 
the  top  volume  bracket,  $50  million 
and  over,  the  over-all  pjerformance  was 
on  the  low  side  with  respject  to  ex- 
pjense  and  on  the  high  side  with  re¬ 
spject  to  earnings.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  stores  in  this  volume  category  are 
ownership  group  members.  The  in- 
depjendents  were  too  few  to  afford  a 
sample.  For  the  two  years  together, 
therefore,  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
still  suppjorts  the  hypothesis  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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centrah/ation  of  ownership  bears 
swine  I  elation  to  effectiveness  of  ex¬ 
pense  (ontrol. 

On  the  inerchantlising  siile,  where 
nonna!  expectation  might  lead  one  to 
l(K)k  for  evidence  of  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  to  ownership  group 
inenihers,  the  single  instance  of  better 
merchamlising  performance  is  the 
higher  percentage  of  cash  disc  omits  re¬ 
ceived.  On  both  markdowns  and  al¬ 
terations  and  workroom  costs,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  independents  was  bet¬ 
ter  in  both  volume  brackets.  For 
other  significant  ratios,  such  as  initial 
markon  and  rate  of  stock-turn,  the 
evidence  w'as  mixed. 

Department  store  ownership  groups 
have  been  prominent  in  the  retail  pic¬ 
ture  for  many  years,  but  there  is  as 
vet  little  evidence  that  they  have 
wrought  any  profound  transformation 
in  department  store  organi/ation  and 
management  policies  and  technicjues. 

Financial  Position  Remains  Strong 

I'he  balance  sheets  of  department 
stores  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
revealed  substantial  strength.  For  73 
companies,  all  with  sales  over  .S5  mil¬ 
lion  and  with  an  aggregate  volume  of 
SI. .7  billion  in  1949,  the  average  finan¬ 
cial  profile  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

The  current  assets  were  about  fil 
[x;r  cent  of  the  total  a.ssets;  the  long¬ 
term  assets  were  per  cent:  and  the 
other  assets  were  a  little  less  than  six 
[jer  cent. 

If  the  total  of  the  current  assets  was 
taken  as  100  per  cent,  it  could  be 
broken  down  into  approximately  19 
per  cent  cash  and  equivalents,  31  per 
cent  ordinary  charge  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  10  per  cent  instalment  accounts 
receivable,  38  per  cent  inventory 
(FIFO  cost  or  market),  and  two  per 
cent  other  current  assets. 

On  the  liability  side,  the  c  urrent  lia¬ 
bilities  were  about  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  liabilities  and  net  worth.  Fhis 
figure  consisted  of  approximately  1 1 
|)er  cent  notes  and  accounts  payable 
and  eight  per  cent  tax  and  other  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities.  The  long-term  debt 
air.oimted  to  somewhat  over  10  per 
tent  leaving  70  per  cent  representing 
net  worth. 

I'he  customary  financial  yarilsticks 
showed  sales  as  not  quite  two  times 
total  assets:  cash  and  equivalents  plus 


receivables  as  not  quite  two  times  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  (the  acid  test);  the  cur¬ 
rent  assets  as  a  little  over  three  times 
the  current  liabilities,  the  working 
capital  as  over  42  per  cent  of  total 
assets  aiul  over  22  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
and  the  net  worth  as  only  a  little  short 
of  seven  times  the  long-term  debt. 

File  total  assets  of  these  73  com¬ 
panies  increased  from  .S727  million  to 
.S7.')b  million  in  1949,  but  so  far  as  re¬ 
lationships  are  concerned  this  year  was 
not  one  in  which  any  marked  changes 
occurred  on  department  store  balance 
sheets. 

(.lash  dropped  a  little,  and  govern¬ 
ment  securities  increased,  but  not 
enough  to  make  up  the  dilference. 
Receivables  increa.secl,  both  ordinary 
charge  accounts  and  instalment  ac¬ 
counts,  but  notably  the  latter.  In¬ 
ventory  slacked  off  a  little. 

Total  current  assets  were  slightly 
clown  in  relation  to  total  assets,  and 
long-term  assets  were  slightly  up. 
Fotal  current  liabilities  were  a  little 
lower,  with  notes  |>ayable  somewhat 
up  and  tax  liabilities  clown.  Long¬ 
term  debt  advanced  a  little;  but  total 
liabilities  receded  slightly,  and  net 
worth  was  a  shade  higher. 

Because  of  the  decline  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  during  the  year,  the  ratio  ol 
sales  to  total  assets  became  slightly 
lower;  and  for  the  same  reason  net 
working  capital  rose  as  a  percentage 
of  net  sales,  though  remaining  virtu¬ 
ally  unchanged  as  a  percentage  of 
total  assets. 

The  current  ratio  and  the  acid  test 
both  improved  slightly,  but  the  ratio 
of  net  worth  to  long-term  debt  moved 
a  shade  lower. 

Differences  in  the  rmancial  profile 
between  the  stores  with  sales  under 
S20  million  and  those  with  sales  over 
that  mark  were  surprisingly  small.  If 
anything  the  stores  in  the  lower  vol¬ 
ume  classification  manifested  the 
greater  financial  strength,  reflecting, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  physical  ex¬ 
pansion  in  recent  years. 

.So  far  as  these  73  concerns  were 
typical,  certainly  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  currently  serious  financial 
problems  were  confrcjnting  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  at  the  end  ol 
1949.  In  numerous  instances  in  1950, 
no  doubt,  additional  capital  will  be 
needed  lor  plant  moderni/ation  and 


expansion,  but  if  these  general  figures 
are  a  fair  indication,  most  stores  will 
find  their  credit  gcxicl  in  the  money 
markets. 

From  a  financial  management 
standpoint  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  volume  and  movement 
of  accounts  receivable,  especially  in¬ 
stalment  acccnints.  The  clanger  is  not 
scj  much  that  these  accounts  will  be¬ 
come  frozen,  as  that  the  pace  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  both  in  manufacturing 
and  in  distribution,  generated  by  this 
great  expansion  of  consumer  credit 
will  prove  to  be  one  that  cannot  be 
maintained  for  any  long  period. 

The  General  Situation 

Viewed  in  retrosjject,  1949  cannot 
be  characterized  as  a  year  of  serious 
depression  in  general  business.  'Fhe 
economy  as  a  whole  underwent  a 
much-heralded  and  critical  readjust¬ 
ment  during  1949  as  the  inventory- 
building  phase  of  the  postwar  boom 
came  to  an  end.  Fhe  first  half  of 
the  year  was  characterized  by  sub¬ 
stantial  licpiidation  of  inventories, 
particularly  soft  gcMuls  inventories, 
riius  department  stores  as  well  as 
other  soft  goods  retailers  and  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  general  bore  much  of 
the  brunt  of  the  1949  readjustment. 
Nevertheless,  the  1949  readjustment 
in  comparison  with  past  similar  his¬ 
torical  episodes  was  remarkably 
smooth.  Despite  a  fall  in  farm  in¬ 
comes  and  agricultural  prices,  dis¬ 
posable  personal  income  remained 
unusually  steady,  and  total  consum¬ 
er  spending  continued  to  be  high. 

.After  the  middle  of  1949,  business 
conditions  improved  rapidly:  some 
prices  bounded  back  cpiickly  because 
in  certain  lines  inventory  readjust¬ 
ment  had  been  overdone;  the  build¬ 
ing  boom  took  a  new  and  vigorous 
lease  on  life;  capital  ex|}enclitures  by 
business  remained  large;  the  demand 
for  automobiles  continued  high;  and 
the  lifting  of  Regulation  VV  influ¬ 
enced  consumer  purcha.se  of  durable 
gcKids.  .As  a  result,  the  conclusion  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  it  takes  more  than 
an  inventory  readjustment  to  bring 
about  a  serious  business  depression 
while  building,  automobiles,  and 
capital  goods  are  bcMmiing.  'Fhus  by 
the  end  of  1949,  with  improvement 
(Continued  on  page  (»(')) 
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Bresee’s  Oneonta  Department  Store 


1^0  yon  believe  in  Santa  Claus— 
and  Christmas  in  December? 
You’d  better  if  you  want  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  business. 

How  about  Christmas  in  July?  It 
can  be  done  and  here’s  how  we  do  it. 

We  needed  an  event  to  increase  July 
business  and  about  five  years  ago  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  an  annual  Circus  Pro¬ 
motion— a  July  Christmas,  if  you  will, 
and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  our  best 
promotion. 

Before  I  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
workings  of  this  event,  let  me  clear  a 
few  points  about  our  Circus  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  Bargain  Carnival.  It 
is  not  a  price  slashing  clearance  sale. 
It  is  a  high  grade  animated,  store¬ 
wide,  thoroughly  set-up  merchandis¬ 
ing  idea  and  event  promotion  with 
factory  demonstrations,  style  shows, 
animated  circus  themes  together  with 
about  fifty  outstanding  unusual  circus 
merchandise  sjjecials— merchandise  es- 


A  miniature  merry-go-round  adds  the  carnival  touch  to  this  window 
featuring  merchandise  purchased  expressly  for  the  big  promotion. 
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With  its  gift  for  turning  out  imaginative,  colorful  and 
sales  stimulating  promotions,  Bresee's  has  furnished  edi¬ 
tors  with  some  of  the  best  copy  to  come  from  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  A  family  plant  just  into  its  second  half  century 
of  operation,  it  produces  a  volume  of  $2  million-plus  in 
a  city  of  less  than  1 5,000.  Here,  the  details  on  what  the 
store  considers  its  best  promotion. 


pecially  purchased  for  this  annual  pro¬ 
motion. 

With  this  overall  picture  in  mind, 
come  with  me  to  Bresee’s  Oneonta  De¬ 
partment  Store  and  let’s  see  how 
things  look  during  this  annual  Circus 
event.  I'he  store  is  a  scene  of  red  and 
white  striped  posts,  balloons,  colored 
pennants,  mechanical  clown  and  ani¬ 
mal  heads.  Circus  music  plays  softly 
over  the  seventy-five  public  address 
speakers. 

On  a  suspended  platform  in  the 
center  of  the  store  is  a  large  cage  of 
playful  monkeys.  Wandering  up  and 
down  the  busy  aisles  is  Co-Co  the 
famous  circus  clown  with  lighted  nose 
and  bag  of  tricks. 

Everywhere  factory  demonstrations 
are  in  progress.  There’s  G.E’s  famous 
Walkie-Talkie  Refrigerator  in  action 
and  here  and  there  the  high  powered 
Circus  Special  signs  calling  attention 
to  money  saving  values.  We  can  see 


circus  tent  striped  toppers  on  all  signs 
throughout  the  store.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  has  decorated  its  cases  with  cir¬ 
cus  colors  and  ferris  wheels,  carousels, 
show  rings,  hoops,  barrels  and  many, 
many  other  circus  props. 

Let’s  look  at  the  busy  Downstairs 
Store.  Here  again  there’s  a  Circus  in 
progress.  Balloons,  toys— many  in  ac¬ 
tion-games,  a  circus  menagerie  of 
pure  blocxl  dogs— yes,  they’re  for  sale. 
There’s  a  show  pony  and  boy  rider  in 
full  cowboy  regalia.  Nearby,  cowboy 
pistol  sets  are  really  selling.  A  refresh¬ 
ment  stand  with  coke,  popcorn,  pea¬ 
nuts,  cracker  jacks  and  hot  dogs  is  do¬ 
ing  a  land  office  business. 

On  the  second  floor  Clarence  Finch, 
the  circus  midget,  is  there  living  right 
in  his  own  little  house.  The  children 
are  packed  around  him— and  the 
grownups  too.  More  Circus  Specials 
and  look  at  this  program  of  Circus 
events:  A  style  show  is  in  progress  in 


the  Ready-to-Wear  section  on  the 
street  floor  and  the  theme  “Why  Look 
Like  the  Freak  When  You  Can  Look 
Like  the  Star’’;  a  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  Appliance  section;  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating  of  unpainted  furn¬ 
iture  in  the  Paint  Department.  Also 
on  the  second  floor  is  Ernie’s  .Model 
Circus  that  will  show  to  over  thirty 
thousand  jjeople  during  the  twelve 
active  circus  days. 

There’s  a  mechanical  elephant  with 
head  and  trunk  swaying.  Of  course  as 
we  come  to  the  front  of  Bresee’s,  every 
window  is  decorated  with  circus  props 
and  ail  use  circus  themes. 

rhe  Circus  promotional  calendar  in 
the  advertising  office  lists  the  circus 
committee  that  has  been  working  for 
a  year  on  this  event.  The  advertising 
campaign  which  really  projects  the 
event  in  true  circus  style  includes  the 
advance  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Circus,  the  circus  ads  aglow  with  ban¬ 
ners,  clowns  and  circus  characters  of 
all  kinds  showing  how  the  Circus  pro¬ 
motion  is  presented  to  the  public. 

This  is  truly  a  real  top  circus  pro¬ 
motion.  It  is  stupendous,  colossal, 
gigantic,  colorful,  filled  with  new  and 
unusual  acts  and  animation  and  do 
the  kids  up  to  ninety  love  it?  And 
do  they  buy  and  buy  and  buy?  Yes, 
they  do  and  so  July  at  Bresee’s  is  Cir¬ 
cus  time  every  year  and  the  sales  chart 
shows  a  gain  of  nearly  twenty  jier  cent 
and  that  assures  another  circus  for 
next  year. 


The  main  floor  gets  the  Big  Top  treatment  with  is  balloon 
display,  trained  seal  prop,  pennants  and  striped  effects. 


One  of  the  many  murals  depicting  typical  circus  scenes, 
these  spotted  at  eye-catching  locations  throughout  the  store. 
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By  VIRGINIA  FULLINWIDER 


k  REVOLUTION  has  taken  place  in  the  corset  industry. 

It  had  been  overdue  for  a  number  of  years,  but  up  to 
two  years  ago,  although  many  manufacturers  talked  inter¬ 
estingly  about  style  in  their  garments,  it  was  mainly  lip 
service.  They  prettied  up  the  garments  but  their  main  pre¬ 
occupation  was  function.  In  this  field  they  |)erformed  small 
miracles  of  service  for  the  figure,  but  the  corset  business 
remained  strictly  a  replacement  business.  Women  buying 
these  well-made,  tailored  articles  didn’t  think  of  them  as 
part  of  their  fashion  wardrobes.  No  single  girdle  was  likely 
to  lie  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  a  particular  costume. 
We  know  this  by  the  purchases.  The  average  woman 
bought  only  1 .2  foundations  a  year,  and  two  bras. 

Very  likely  this  same  woman  had  six  or  more  pairs  of 
shoes  and  gloves;  and  as  many  blouses  and  slips:  several 
hats,  suits  and  dresses.  But  the  one  foundation  was  worn 
with  all  because  she  thought  of  it  as  a  purely  functional 
garment.  That  day  is  done,  if  the  corset  makers  get  the  re¬ 
sults  their  new,  full-scale  entry  into  fashion  selling  deserves. 

For  an  industry'  that  is  among  the  country’s  oldest  in 
wearing  apparel,  this  shift  of  emphasis  is  a  monumental 
experience.  Manufacturers  are  eyeing  widened  horizons, 
are  convinced  that  their  substantial  business  can  show 
enormous  increases  as  the  American  woman  catches  on  to 
the  idea  that  fashion  in  her  wardrobe  means  fashion  from 
the  skin  out. 

The  Retailer's  Opportunity.  This  revolution  in  corsets  comes 
at  a  particularly  good  moment.  The  retailer  is  worried  over 


storewide  tlecreasing  volume,  rising  expense  rates,  drop  in 
net  profit.  The  corset  and  brassiere  department,  gootl  jier- 
former  as  it  is,  is  no  exception  in  the  customer’s  current 
tendency  to  buy  a  price  line  lower  than  in  the  recent  past. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  store,  the  retailer’s  job  is  to  sell 
more  units.  With  the  help  of  the  manufacturers  he  can 
do  it— by  raising  the  customer’s  standards  of  lieauty  and 
fastidiousness  in  foundations  and  teaching  her  to  buy  foun¬ 
dations  as  fashions. 

A  History  of  Cooperation.  Way  back  in  1896— before  the 
first  ready-made  dresses  appeared  (in  1904)— the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  created  a  ready-made  product.  The  garment  they 
made  was,  naturally  and  logically,  strictly  functional.  A 
foundation,  like  a  garter,  is  not  worn  on  the  outside,  and 
so  is  not  seen,  .\mong  the  functions  of  a  foundation  were 
and  are,  to  keep  the  wearer  healthy,  to  adapt  her  figure  to 
the  prevailing  silhouette,  and  to  give  her  comfort. 

Leaders  of  the  industry  at  first  expected  corsets  to  be  a 
small  volume  department  in  stores.  They  set  out  to  make 
it  as  profitable  as  jxissible  to  the  retailer.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  took  a  hand  in  the  proper  selling  of  their  product, 
for  they  knew  that  their  industry’s  growth  must  rest  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  service. 

Demonstrators  were  sent  out  to  stores  to  introduce  and 
explain  patented  features.  (This  was  not  mere  philanthro¬ 
py.  By  visiting  stores  twice  a  year,  they  not  only  rendered 
service,  they  sold  two  orders  a  year  instead  of  one.)  The 
industry  was  thinking  in  terms  of  cooperation  when  it 
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offered  high  discounts.  Its  thinking  was  always  geared  to 
service  for  the  retailer  and  the  customer. 

A  History  of  Profit.  With  this  background,  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  developed  into  a  very  staple,  profitable  business.  As 
department  stores  refined  their  specialized  statistical  meth¬ 
ods  of  measuring  profitability,  the  corset  department  regu¬ 
larly  turned  up  first  or  second  in  the  crucial  gross  margin 
performance.  Much  of  this  can  be  credited  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  mainly  the  corset  department  has  been  success¬ 
ful  because  85  |jer  cent  of  women  over  15  years  wear 
some  kind  of  foundation  garment.  However,  they  wear  it 
until  it  is  worn  out.  Corsets  as  replacement  business  have 
been  a  big  success.  In  1949  they  contributed  on  the  average 
1.7  per  cent  of  total  store  volume.  What  of  the  future  if 
they  can  really  be  transformed  into  fashion  business? 

Asking  itself  this  question,  the  industry  settled  to  self- 
improvement.  Now’  w’e  have  garments  retaining  all  the 
functional  merits  in  lovely,  feminine,  high-fashion  versions. 
They  have  been  fashioned  expressly  to  create  a  desire  for 
more  and  better  foundations  among  customers  who  might 
ordinarily  buy  only  one.  The  whole  industry  presents  a 
united  front  in  this  new  approach.  .Vdvertising  budgets 
are  at  a  new  high  in  a  national  advertising  program  whose 
theme  is  Fashion  in  Foundations,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
color  and  beauty.  What  are  department  stores  going  to  do 
about  their  job  of  turning  this  campaign  into  stepped-up 
retail  volume. 

This  Revolution  Will  Surpass  All 
Expectations 

...  IF  the  program  of  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  .\ssociation 
and  individual  manufacturers  is  backed  up  by  store  adver¬ 
tising.  Surveys  show  that  women’s  interest  in  foundations 
is  very  great;  that  corset  ads  are  the  best  read  in  consumer 
magazines. 

...  IF  top  management  stops  thinking  and  saying,  “One 
department  I  never  worry  about  is  Corsets,”  and  begins 
thinking  and  saying,  “I  must  do  all  I  can  to  protect  and 
expand  it.”  The  corset  department  has  always  been  good. 
Manufacturers  have  always  been  cooperative.  Now  in  1950, 
they  are  taking  a  giant  forward  stride. 

...IF  a  new  attitude  on  service  and  fit  is  adopted.  Fitters 
and  sellers  must  diagnose,  fit,  sell  and  use  tact.  A  woman’s 
figure  is  her  ageline;  and  the  store  which  serves  her  w'ith 
improvement  in  her  silhouette,  comfort  in  the  garment,  eye 
appeal  in  its  appearance  and  perfect  fit  is  the  store  she 
will  be  loyal  to  in  foundation  purchases  and  others  as  well. 
Complete  knowledge  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  industry  and 
stores  and  employee  cooperation  in  furthering  this  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  corset  industry  is  imperative  to  its  success.  The 
customer,  the  seller,  the  fitter,  the  store  and  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  will  all  benefit  by  a  new  attitude  of  service. 

...  IF  a  sound  stock  control  is  used.  A  maintained  stock 
doesn’t  let  dollars  walk  out  of  the  store.  Sparse  stock  is  a 
fundamental  cause  of  drop  in  volume.  When  a  garment  is 
out  of  stock,  the  salesperson  has  to  begin  all  over  again  with 
her  customer.  Time  is  lost  and  so  is  confidence. 


THE  THEND  T0WAHD8  MOHE^ 
COHSET  TIE-IN  HEHCHANDISINIi 

By  FLETCHER  D.  DODGE,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America 

AAaNUFACTURERS  in  the  corset  and  brassiere  industry 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  Fall  Market  Week  in  New 
York,  June  19-23,  will  be  the  start  of  a  second-half  year 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  sales  experienced 
in  the  January-May  period.  One  of  the  major  considera¬ 
tions  leading  to  this  prediction  is  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  retailers  are,  and  will  continue  taking  advantage  of 
early  market  showings  to  fill  stock  requirements  necessary 
for  early  coordinated  promotions  of  foundation  garments 
with  fall  ready-to-wear  fashions. 

There  is  a  growing  consciousness  among  retailers  of  the 
desirability  and  advisability  of  such  tie-ins  and  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  will  see  more  foundation  garments  displayed 
and  advertised  this  coming  season  with  back-to-school 
merchandise,  with  sports,  daytime  and  formal  wear  than 
ever  before.  With  the  growing  tendency  within  the  corset 
and  brassiere  industry  toward  the  production  of  garments 
with  genuine  fashion  appeal,  the  industry  maintains  but 
steps  beyond  its  operation  as  a  functional,  service  item  pro¬ 
ducer  and  into  the  fashion  picture  with  both  feet.  This  is 
a  natural  progression,  and  one  which  can  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  upon  the  future  volume  of  both  the  industry  and 
retail  stores'  corset  departments. 

Coordinated  fashion  promotions  will  provide  a  new  im¬ 
petus  to  corset  and  brassiere  department  sales.  They  will 
attract  new  customers  and  increase  sales  to  old  customers. 
But  there  are  pitfalls  in  such  fashion  tie-ins.  Color  and  fab¬ 
ric  —  general  fashion  appeal  —  should  not  be  promoted  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  basic  reasons  women  wear  foun¬ 
dations  —  to  achieve  an  attractive  silhouette,  good  posture 
and  health. 

Foundation  garment  beauty  —  fashion  in  foundations  — 
can  be  promoted  no  matter  what  the  fabric  or  color  may 
be.  Nylon,  for  example,  is  a  magic  word.  It  has  strong 
consumer  appeal,  and  more  nylon  garments  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  fall.  But  there  is  a  danger  in  making  women  want 
a  specific  fabric  or  novelty  color  so  much  that  you  preclude 
their  purchase  of  and  satisfaction  with  the  garment  they 
should  wear  to  obtain  proper  fit  and  comfort.  Fashion 
promotion  of  foundation  garments  must  be  regarded  as  a 
"plus"  to  the  basic  element  of  "the  right  type  of  garment, 
properly  fitted  and  comfortable". 

Better  value  continues  to  be  the  watchword  of  manu¬ 
facturers'  designing  and  production  policies  as  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  greatly  limited  offerings  of  new  styles.  There  is 
little  if  any  tendency  toward  lower  price  lines  or  general 
price  decreases  in  view  of  the  fact  that  resistance  to  prices 
in  relation  to  quality  has  been  neglible.  While  fabric  costs 
are  fairly  well  stabilized,  other  manufacturers'  costs  are 
constantly  on  the  rise  making  any  substantial  price  reduc¬ 
tions  prohibitive. 

Combining  these  several  factors  —  elimination  of  ma¬ 
terial  shortages,  stable  pricing,  high  advertising  budgets, 
entry  into  the  fashion  picture  and  the  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  retailers  of  the  importance  of  the  corset  and 
brassiere  department  —  can  only  result  in  an  optimistic 
view  of  second-half  year  business.  Manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  alike  have  an  opportunity  of  hitting  new  volume  highs 
this  year. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  national  advertising 
American  women  are  being  exposed  to;  a 
genuine  change  in  its  promotional  approach 
which  stresses  fashion,  beauty,  fastidious¬ 
ness,  color,  as  corset  makers  swing  into  a 
new,  full-scale  fashion  selling  promotion. 
Functionalism  is  still  there,  but  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


Poirette’s  girdle  is  used  as  the  base  of  fashion 
from  the  “skin-out",  relating  the  foundation  to  the 
silhouette  seen  by  those  ivho  see  her. 

Revolutionary  is  the  word  for  Maidenform’s 
dream  series,  depicting  the  sheer  joy  of  being  prop¬ 
erly  dressed  underneath. 

IVarner’s  “Darling,  they’ve  got  nothing  on  you” 
creates  the  sheer  lightness,  as  her  beauty  theme. 

Lily  of  France  through  copy  and  illustration 
stresses  the  new  idea  of  beauty,  lightness,  decora¬ 
tion. 


** 
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If  corset  buyers  don't  get  their  rightful  allotment  of  advertising  and  v^indows;  if  they 
are  kept  too  busy  on  detail  to  maintain  an  excellent  service  and  prestige  depart* 
ment;  if  a  good  stock  control  system  is  set  up  and  allowed  to  collapse;  if  the  corset 
department  is  hidden  and  out  of  the  way;  if  referral  sales  are  not  being  practiced  day 
in  and  day  out  by  the  ready-to-wear  salespeople,  who's  to  blame?  It  pays  to  spend 
some  time  in  figuring  how  to  get  more  out  of  a  good  department  in  years  when  net 
profit  is  hard  to  make.  It  is  claimed  the  corset  department  can  be  made  twice  as 
profitable  with  only  50  per  cent  more  attention. 


1 .  Build  Volume  with  a 

NEW  PROMOTION  PATTERN 

ASH  ION  is  the  password  to  success.  Who  knows  this 
better  than  retailers;  the  greatest  sellers  in  the  world? 
Now  the  corset  industry  has  started  a  fashion  revolution.  In 
a  sense  they  are  challenging  retailers  on  their  own  home 
grounds.  Can  department  stores  put  the  Fashion  in  Foun¬ 
dations  story  across? 

.\merican  women  are  being  exposed  to  some  powerful 
national  advertising  which  may  alter  their  corset  buying 
habits  permanently  if  stores  lend  their  support  through 
larger  advertising  appropriations,  more  windows,  fashion 
shows,  and,  most  of  all,  a  genuine  change  in  their  promo¬ 
tional  approach. 

Some  stores  are  inclined  to  ride  along  and  to  let  well 
enough  alone;  to  neglect  consistent  promotion  of  corsets. 
Though  regular  ads  may  be  scheduled  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  all  too  likely  to  pull  them  out  in  favor  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  buy  of  pots  and  pans  or  some  other  quick  return 
article— unless  he  knows  he  "dasn’t”  because  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  attitude.  Sell  fashion  from  the  skin  out.  Make  fashion 
foundations  an  integral  part  of  fashion  in  ex>eiy  ready-to- 
wear  window,  evexy  ready-to-wear  department,  euexy  ready- 
to-wear  store  display. 

Build  fashion  from  skin  out,  not  from  suit  in.  This  is 
a  completely  new  way  of  thinking  which  is  fast  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  among  members  of  the  industry.  It  is  possible 
because  of  near-miraculous  accomplishments  in  lighter, 
prettier,  daintier  corsetry. 

With  the  proper  cooperation,  this  can  easily  bring  about 
a  tremendous  change  in  not  only  the  character  but  the 
volume  of  the  corset  business;  and  after  a  few  years  might 
even  parallel  the  job  done  by  the  shoe  industry.  Here 
within  a  relatively  short  span  of  years,  they  have  brought 
the  consumer  from  a  pair  of  black  and  a  pair  of  brown  shoes 
to  a  complete  shoe  wardrobe  in  colors  to  match  dresses  and 
suits;  and  styles  appropriate  for  different  purposes. 

Never  before  has  the  corset  industry  been  so  full  of  new 


itfeas  for  salable,  acceptable  merchandise  as  it  is  today, 
('.ertainly  the  material  is  there  for  those  leaders  in  retailing 
who  want  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  increase  their  net 
profit. 

Sell  Fastidiousness.  A  series  of  ads  can  effect  a  complete  / 
psychological  change  in  the  customer’s  attitude  about  foun-  f 
dations.  The  fastidious  woman  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  j 
to  bathe  and  put  on  fresh,  clean  lingerie  with  the  same  } 
old  foundation  she  has  worn  all  day,  any  more  than  she  | 
would  be  to  dress  without  taking  a  bath.  j 

For  mental  poise  and  satisfaction  she  must  be  so  dressed  ; 
underneath  that  if  an  X-ray  machine  were  turned  on  her,  ; 
she  could  feel  proud,  not  humiliated.  What  she  wears  [ 
underneath  affects  her  appearance.  Is  she  as  old  fashioned  j 
as  the  Saturday  night  tub  group?  Does  she  change  every-  J 
thing  but  her  corset  when  she  dresses?  Is  her  fastidiousness  | 
less  than  skin  deep?  Who  is  better  able  than  a  smart  depart-  j 
ment  store  copy  writer  to  put  this  idea  over  in  a  series  of  j 
ads  show'ing  how  many  apparently  fastidious  women  are  f 
really  anything  but  fastidious  if  truth  were  known,  under-  ( 
neath  where  it  doesn’t  show.  Fashion  anti  fastidiousness  | 
are  two  magic  words  to  midtiply  corset  sales.  \ 

1950  Corset  Fashions.  Time  was  when  a  handful  of  fashion-  ^ 
able  women  exclusively  held  the  spotlight  of  fashion.  Not  \ 
any  more.  With  the  two  great  common  denominators— the 
spread  of  fashion  and  the  casual  trend  into  all  age  groups 
and  all  price-brackets— every  woman  may  share  to  what-  f 
ever  extent  she  wishes  in  this  business  of  being  fashionable.  ; 

Along  with  the  trend  for  casual  wear  is  the  trend  for 
lighter  weight.  The  casual  topcoat  is  now  a  camel’s  hair 
not  a  heavy  melton.  This  trend  to  lightness  is  particularly 
emphasized  in  foundation  garments.  Members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  produced  completely  new,  lighter  and  stronger 
elastics.  Today  foundation  garments  are  developed  of  { 
lighter  materials,  fundamentally  stronger  than  heavier  ma-  i 
terials  which  do  a  firm  controlling  job.  The  function  of 
lightness  is  attained  through  such  light-weight  fabrics  as 
nylon  in  sheers  and  net,  elastics,  nylon  marquisette,  nylon 
taffeta,  fine  cotton  broadcloths  and  power  net. 

Touches  of  beauty  have  been  added  to  bras  and  corsets 
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Some  stores  have  done  a  good  job  of  coordinating  founda¬ 
tion  garments  with  ready-to-wear  in  windows  as  well  as 
in  newspaper  publicity.  Color  may  be  the  theme  of  coordi¬ 
nation.  Occasion  on  which  the  garments  will  be  worn  is 
another.  Suitability  of  the  garment  to  purpose,  still  another. 
The  wide  selection  offered  to  your  customers  in  sizes,  types 
and  styles  still  another  possibility. 

Windows  that  illustrate  these  themes  reading  clockwise  from  the 
lop  of  page: 

B.  Altman’s  rainboiv  color  range  story  on  Nemo  garments. 

Kohn’s,  Columbia,  .S’.  C.,  dramatizes  Maidenform’s  dream  theme. 

Loi’eman's,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  displays  Warner  garments  to 
get  in  shape  for  Easter. 

Kresge’s,  Newark,  N.  ].,  also  emphasizes  “occasion”  with  Warner. 

Tu'o  u’indoivs  ivith  but  a  single  thought — to  sell  the  narrow 
dress  silhouette  in  terms  of  “first  things  first.”  The  Ross  Co., 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  promotes  Cossard  Narrowline.  The  Union  Co., 
Columbus,  shou’s  Formfit  Scant  Hips. 


ness 


What  goes  on  under  a  smooth  exterior}  Two  windows  at  Btiffum's, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  featuring  the  garment-occasion  theme.  At 
left,  Warner  garments  recommended  for  the  honeymoon  trip. 
At  right,  the  wedding  corset  wardrobe. 


so  that  their  eye  appeal  makes  them  difficult  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  resist. 

Beautification  comes  through  wide  use  of  applique,  laces, 
beautiful  embroidery  and  other  decorative  effects  which 
create  the  soft  allure  of  fine  lingerie. 

Fashion  silhouette  emphasizes  a  leaner  hipline,  natural 
waist  and  rounded  youthful  bosom  line.  To  achieve  the 
youthful  “natural”  silhouette  the  Fall  1950  Foundations 
are  constructed  and  designed  to  sculpture  the  figure  and 
mold  the  form  to  a  clean  line  while  still  being  comfortable— 
a  supp>ort  but  not  a  strait  jacket. 

There’s  nothing  like  color  to  catch  the  customers’  eye  as 
she  window-shops  and  walks  through  the  department.  The 
new  range  of  colors  developed  are  the  greys,  the  beiges  and 
the  grayed  pastels,  all  closely  allied  with  the  ready-to-wear 
fashion  picture. 

While  this  revolutionary  concept  of  adding  fashion  appeal 
to  corsets  has  taken  hold,  its  real  success  depends  largely 
upon  promotional  effort  at  the  retail  level.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  for  the  promotion  man— {joints  to  check,  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask,  things  to  do: 

1.  Wide  Selections.  What’s  in  your  store  for  the  woman? 
Can  every  customer  get  the  figure  she  wants?  must  have? 
Can  she  get  it  nicely,  comfortably,  in  a  garment  she  will 
enjoy  wearing?  Few  customers  know  how  much  there  is  for 
them  to  select  from— in  beauty,  in  color— in  as  wide  an 
assortment  as  in  beautiful  lingerie. 

2.  That  "Beautiful"  Feeling.  Foundation  garments  give  a 
lift  to  a  woman,  like  a  new  hat.  It  lifts  her  morale  to  know 
she  is  taking  no  chances  on  being  untidy;  that  she’s  as  well 
dressed  underneath  as  outside. 

3.  No  Dress  Ad  Without  a  Foundation.  Coordinate  founda¬ 
tion  garments  with  spKjrtswear,  casual  wear,  daytime  and 


formal  wear  in  your  ads,  all  treated  from  the  fashion  angle. 

4.  Persistence  Pays.  Do  this  consistently  12  months  a  year. 
Ads  might  suggest  the  wisdom  of  selecting  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  garment  first,  before  fitting  the  suit  or  dress.  Then  the 
customer  will  be  sure  of  the  perfect  fit  and  of  her  perfect 
appearance. 

5.  Sell  a  Corset  and  Brassiere  Wardrobe.  Run  ads  on  ward¬ 
robes  of  foundations;  wardrobes  in  color  and  in  typ>es  for 
various  occasions.  For  sportswear,  the  panty  girdle;  for 
casual  wear  with  suits,  a  garment  to  give  the  {lencil  line  on 
hips;  a  decorated  style  for  dress  wear.  (The  manufacturers 
might  do  more  than  they  are  along  these  lines.) 

6.  Seasons  for  Corsets.  Tie-in  with  store-wide  seasonal 
promotions.  Such  promotional  effort  will  dramatize  the 
corset  wardrobe  for  brides,  school  graduates,  vacationers, 
for  the  student  going  back  to  college  in  the  fall,  for  the 
holiday  party-goer,  the  Easter  parader,  etc. 

7.  Tie-in  with  National  Advertising.  This  is  a  big  year  to 
back  up  the  manufacturer.  He’s  selling  glamour;  are  you 
selling  price? 

8.  Time  Your  Advertising— at  peaks  of  customer  demand. 
(For  a  case  history  of  one  store’s  results  along  these  lines, 
see  page  56.) 

9.  Coordinate  Corsets  and  Bras  with  Lingerie— by  color  and 
fabric.  The  lingerie  manufacturers  are  doing  their  own  big 
job  this  year  on  “beauty  underneath.”  The  tie-in  is  perfect. 

10.  Visual  Merchandising.  Tell  the  customer  the  story  of 
fastidiousness  and  fashion  in  sign  cards,  show  her  in  windows 
and  in  interior  displays  throughout  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments  as  well  as  the  corset  department. 
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tonier  lists,  with  name,  atldress,  alterations,  size,  date  pur- 
(based  and  kind  of  garment.  It  is  essential  for  the  litter 
to  build  up  a  following  by  showing  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  customers’  fitting  problems— then  giving  her  the  garment 
that  will  best  suit  her  needs.  Patience,  poise,  understanding 
and  knowledge  all  are  necessary.  Volume  and  profit  liere 
are  a  matter  of  highly  personalized  service  and  the  custom¬ 
er’s  confidence  that  she  is  getting  the  advice  of  expeits. 

It  is  essential  for  the  retailer  to  keep  always  in  mind  this 
fact— ///e  generous  markon  in  foundation  garments  is  in¬ 
tended  to  proxnde  leeway  for  a  trne  specialty  selling  opera¬ 
tion,  which  includes  careful  and  expert  fitting  and  service. 
It  is  in  the  fitting  room  that  the  customer  learns  how  much 
she  can  expect  of  a  foundation  properly  selected  and  fitted. 
Here  is  where  the  educational  work  of  raising  her  buying 
standards  goes  on— here  is  where  she  learns  about  (piality, 
beauty,  and  what  a  corset  wardrobe  means  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  “change.”  Here  is  where  she  can  be  taught  to 
stop  thinking  of  a  foundation  purchase  as  simply  a  replace¬ 
ment. 


2.  Build  Volume  with 


'HERE  are  departments  in  the  store, 


many  ol  them, 
where  selling  time  can  and  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  where  the  trend  to  self-service  in  vailing  degrees 
should  be  developed.  But  the  corset  department  is  a  spe¬ 
cialty  selling  ojieration,  and  here  the  day  of  the  trained, 
enthusiastic  salesperson-consultant  is  not  waning— indeed,  it 
is  just  dawning. 

The  young  or  older  woman  who  has  the  personal  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  work  should  be  carefully  trained  and  de¬ 
veloped,  should  be  shown  that  this  work  is  a  career  with  a 
future.  No  matter  how  doggedly  and  efficiently  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  developing  the  various  principles  of  nearly- 
automatic  selling  in  the  appropriate  departments,  this  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  put  into  reverse  in  the  corset  department. 
Corset  saleswomen  should  maintain  their  own  private  cus- 
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Scruggs  Vandemoort  Barney  tells  the  story  of  foundations  made  for 
outerwear  fashons  in  a  special  neiespaper  advertising  section  titled: 
“SVB  presents  the  Foundation  of  Fashion.”  Smart  layout  and  good  art 
work  create  a  distinguished  setting  for  a  distinguished  story.  At  right, 
the  Flexees  story  which  appeared  in  the  section  stressing  tie-in  u'ith 
ready-to-wear. 


une, 


Prasanfad  for  "Exquitito 
Dotign  and  Outitanding 
Fashion  Appeal." 


millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 

have  been  appropriated  by  a  Blue  Book 
of  leading  manufacturers  to  make 
this  Fashion  Symbol  known  to  women 
everywhere.  Astounding  consumer 
preference  for  merchandise  identified 
with  it  has  resulted. 

The  Fashion  Academy 

Gold  Medal  Award 


the  most  exciting  sales  stimulator  of  the  year! 


A  timely  opportunity  to  give  your  store 
'the  advantage  of  the  best  traffic 
and  sales  booster  of  the  year. 


Open  House 

at  GOSSARD’S 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
MARKET  WEEK: 

June  19-23 

See  the  brilliant  "Fashion  Academy" 
Gossards  on  live  models  while  you 
are  in  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  ADDRESS— 200  Maditen  Ava. 
Talaphena:  MUrroyhill  4^20 


Gossard's  big  "Fashion  Academy” 
advertising  campaign  includes  color 
pages  in  leading  newspaper  roto 
sections  coast  to  coast — Life,  Flair, 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  Vogue — and  a 
new  surprise  medium  that  we’ll 
tell  you  about  soon! 


The  H.  Wa  GOSSARD  CO. 

Chicago  *  New  York  *  San  Francisco  *  Atlanta  *  Dallas 
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(inrments  designed  for  every  figure  type;  that  is  the 
story  of  this  Easter  windoiv  at  Luckey-Platt,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  featuring  the  Maidenform  name 
and  merchandise.  IVide  selection  in  sizes,  types,  or 
styles  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  customers. 


The  Corset  Department  luis  its  rightful  place  in 
ei<ery  store-wide  promotion.  With  a  window  fea¬ 
turing  a  “Cavalcade  of  Corsetry”  Hecht  Brothers 
ties-in  with  retailing’s  nationwide  public  relations 
theme,  “The  Miracle  of  .America  Thrives  on 
Progress.” 
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Your  department's  summer  profit  potential 


And  here  are 
3  tested  Formfit 
promotions 
to  help  you 
capitalize 
on  the  season's 
special  sales 
opportunities 


FOR  JUNE  -  Formfit’s  2-Step  Plan  to  Greater  Bra  Sales! 


June  is  the  biggest  month  of  the  year  for  bra  sales.  To  help  you  cash  in 
on  this  terrific  profit  opportunity,  Formfit  gives  you  two  special  June 
promotions  . . .  one  on  plunging  neckline  and  one  on  strapless  Life  Bras  in 
cool  cotton  and  nylon.  Timed  to  synchronize  with  and  tap  the  power  of 
Formfit's  own  Life  Bra  advertising  in  7  national  magazines  and  194  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  these  complete,  coordinated  promotions  have  everything 
it  takes  to  produce  top  results  for  you. 

FOR  JULY-  Formfit’s  famous  "Extra  Bros  for  Extra 
Summer  Freshness"  Promotion! 

To  keep  her  cool  and  dainty,  every  woman  needs  more  bras  in  summer. 
So  for  extra  sales  . . .  promote  extra  Life  Bras  for  extra  summer  freshness. 
It’s  easier  than  ever,  with  this  newest  version  of  Formfit’s  annual  “Extra 
Bras’’  promotion.  This  timely,  complete  promotion  “package”  has  proved 
itself  a  profit-builder  for  hundreds  of  stores  from  coast  to  coast  over  the 
years.  Put  it  to  work  for  you.  and  watch  those  extra  profits  roll  in. 

FOR  AUGUST-  Formfit’s  Special  "Back-to-School" 
Promotion! 

Over  3^/2  million  high-schoolers  and  nearly  a  million  college  girls  will 
be  buying  back-to-school  wardrobes  in  August.  Lure  ’em  into  your  de¬ 
partment  with  Formfit’s  1950  “Back-to-School”  promotion  featuring 
“Bobbies”  the  only  “Under -Wonders”  designed  for  and  by  teensters  — 
and  “Skippies’.’  the  under  fashions  preferred  by  college  girls  and  juniors 
of  all  ages!  Formfit  gives  you  everything  you  need— coordinated  store 
ads,  displays  and  ideas,  plus  intensive  national  advertising  support  in 
young  Miss  America’s  favorite  magazines. 


Write  at  once  for  beautiful  illustrated  Formfit  Summer  Promotion  Brochure 
containing  step-by-step  plans  for  increased  summer  sales! 


THE 


FORMFIT 
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3.  Build  Volume  with 

GOOD  STOCK  CONTROL 

'OEGARDLESS  of  the  system,  the  purpose  is  to  have  in 
stock  complete  sizes  of  best  numbers  at  all  times.  This 
means  in  branch  stores,  too.  Management  of  any  store  which 
operates  a  branch  should  make  a  special  check  of  corsets 
there.  The  branch  needs  complete  stocks  and  experienced 
personnel  just  as  much  as  the  main  store  department  does. 

“token”  merchandising  operation  is  an  impossibility  in 
corsets.  The  customer  who  doesn’t  find  what  she  wants  at 
the  branch  will  not  travel  into  town  to  the  main  store 
for  that  purchase.  There’s  a  little  corset  specialty  shop  two 
blocks  away  that  has  what  she  wants. 

When  a  woman  decides  to  buy  a  foundation  garment  she 
may  have  already  waited  from  three  to  six  months  longer 
than  she  should  have.  Now  she  wants  it  at  once.  She  will  be 
very  impatient  and  irritated  to  be  told,  “We  are  out  of  that 
number,  but  will  have  it  in  two  or  three  weeks.” 

Putting  in  a  good  stock  control  system  is  somewhat  like 
putting  in  a  new  lawn.  It’s  a  big  job  and  requires  work 
and  consistent  care  to  get  it  going.  Store  owners  are  apt 
to  think  of  corsets  in  terms  of  hats,  ready-to-wear,  dresses, 
etc.  But  they  shouldn’t.  The  store  probably  does  80  jier 
cent  of  its  corset  business  on  styles  over  a  year  old.  C'orset 
styles  change  very  little  from  season  to  season— only  slight 
details  and  refinements  but  not  in  overall  proportions.  ,\nd 
buyers  should  be  open  to  buy  on  their  best  numbers.  A 
complete  stock  of  never-out  items  is  essential. 

Many  buyers  are  loaded  with  altogether  too  many  lines, 
from  27  and  35  up  to  65  resources!  Industry  admits  that  it 
offers  too  many  styles,  different  types  and  colors.  Woukln’t 
it  be  wise  to  analyze  markup,  markdown  and  turnover  by 
individual  lines?  That  kiml  of  breakdown  sometimes  turns 
up  astounding  facts  about  resources.  The  next  step  is  to 
concentrate  on  lines  which  give  better  than  average  mark¬ 
up,  markdown  and  turnover.  The  department  will  do  a 
more  efficient  job  on  less  money;  and  render  customers  a 
better  service. 

To  repeat:  the  purpose  of  the  stock  control  is  to  maintain 
the  corset  and  brassiere  stock  at  full  selling  efficiency  at  all 
times.  When  it  is  properly  set  up  and  adhered  to,  it  will: 
(1)  Provide  the  right  merchandise  on  the  shelves  when 
the  customers  want  it;  (2)  Reduce  inventory  investment  or 
increase  volume  or  both;  (3)  Develop  for  the  tlepartment 
the  priceless  reputation  of  always  having  exactly  what  cus¬ 
tomers  want  when  they  want  it. 


4.  Build  Volume  by 

AIMING  HIGH 

A  SM.ALL  store  in  a  low-income  industrial  town  in 
Canada  supports  a  very  successful  corset  department. 
The  customers  buy  low-priced  apparel,  but  select  their 
foundations  in  relatively  high  price  ranges.  Mostly  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  they  are  glad  to  pay  the  price  for  properly 


fitted  garments  that  give  them  the  comfort  and  support  they 
need  on  their  jobs.  .\nd  ail  this  has  happened  becaiiNe  a 
(ourageous  buyer  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  customer 
couldn’t  change  her  buying  pattern.  Her  customers  are 
now  frequently  paying  more  for  their  girdles  than  for  their 
dresses. 

The  Basement  Is  Important.  .Many  women  who  economize 
on  other  parts  of  their  apparel  will  spend  whatever  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  comfort  and  supjrort  in  their  foundations.  I  hat 
doesn’t  mean  they  are  going  to  start  patronizing  the  upstairs 
corset  department  if  their  habit  is  to  shop  in  the  basement. 
It  does  mean  that  many  stores  are  overlooking  a  very  gcxxl 
bet  by  not  giving  more  publicity,  more  attention,  a  greater 
investment  to  their  downstairs  store  corset  departments. 
There  are  two  volume-building  approaches  in  this  base¬ 
ment  operation:  (1)  better  service;  exjx*rt  figure  advice  to 
trade  the  t  ustomers  up  and  increase  the  average  salescheck, 
(2)  more  advertising,  better  display  to  snare  some  of  the 
business  that  is  now  going  to  chains,  dollar  stores  and 
specialty  stores. 

There  are  millions  of  women  who  never  shop  above  the 
main  floor.  They  are  budget-conscious.  But  management 
assumes  too  much  if  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  can’t 
be  sold  the  importance  of  a  really  good  foundation.  Many 
of  them  pay  high  prices  for  their  shoes  because  they  under¬ 
stand  the  comfort  and  health  factors.  The  same  selling 
arguments  apply  to  good  foundations.  Is  the  downstairs 
corset  department  well  equipped  to  supply  their  real  needs? 
Is  it  well  displayed  and  advertised? 

One  manufacturer  has  emphasized  that  basement  buyers 
are  as  conscious  about  style,  fit,  service,  as  the  upstairs  cor¬ 
set  buyer;  that  a  woman  gets  as  good  fit,  fashion  and  wear 
mileage  per  $1  invested  as  she  gets  upstairs.  The  down¬ 
stairs  corset  department  needs  and  deserves  the  same  atten¬ 
tion,  good  location,  gocxl  advertising,  good  display  as  other 
parts  of  the  store.  It  shoidd  be  located  near  lingerie  or 
dresses  with  the  same  intelligent  planning  that  the  upstairs 
department  gets. 

The  $5  Foundation  Garment.  .Additional  volume  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  store  owners  who  recognize  there  are  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  industry  who  besides  fashion,  always  have  in 
mind  the  limitations  of  the  expendable  money  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  families. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  do  not  spend 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  advertising,  but  emphasize 
the  value  the  customer  gets  for  her  money  in  garments 
offered  in  dow  nstairs  stores.  Thorough  and  careful  checking 
of  resources  will  show  whether  anything  is  missing  from  the 
store’s  basement  offerings.  But  even  though  the  values  are 
there  the  customers  won’t  know  about  them  by  instinct,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  store  to  do  more  of  the  advertising  job 
than  in  the  case  with  garments  of  manufacturers  who  adver¬ 
tise  heavily.  Buyer  and  copywriter  together  can  and  should 
work  out  truly  informative  advertising  that  sells  specific 
points  of  value  in  these  good-buy  foundations.  A  look  at  the 
big  mail-order  catalogues  will  show  what  a  store’s  own 
experts  can  do  in  this  kind  of  value-descriptive  copy.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  women  want  the  $5  foundation  garment.  Don’t 
overlook  this  corset  volume. 
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. .  living  image 
of  a  growing 
market 


Millioni  of  busy  women— hemomakort,  butinest  and  pro^ssional  women,  industrial 
workers— are  an  important  part  of  the  growing  market  for  Camp  Supports.  Camp  national 
advertising  tells  them  the  inside  story  of  scientific  support . . .  how  physical 
efficiency  and  appearance  depend  upon  internal  order.  Camp  Supports  are  famous 
for  scientific  design— for  long-standing  acceptance  by  the  medical  profession. 

Be  sure  your  sales  are  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  Camp  market. 

S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

Offices  in  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Windsor,  Ontario  •  London,  England 


Typical  Comp  Model 
for  General  Wear 


stores 


HOW  ONE  STORE  REILOS  VOLUME 

RY  PROPERLY 


PLANNER  ADVERTISINi; 


Ke|M>ried  bv  Retail  Division.  Bureau  of  Adveriising,  AN  PA 


TN  the  ranks  of  totfay’s  distinguished  U.  S.  retail  advertisers 

the  Peerless  Company,  of  Troy,  New  York,  occupies  a 
place  of  its  own.  Winner  of  numerous  awards  for  the  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts  and  eye-catching  art  work  which  feature  its 
newspajjer  advertisements,  this  popular-price  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  and  specialty  shop  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
kind  of  steadily  mounting  success  that  has  come  to  many 
II.  S.  retail  operations  primarily  because  of  the  sales-produc- 
ing  power  of  consistent  aiul  increased  newspaj>er  adver¬ 
tising. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1949,  Peerless  of  Troy  re- 
<  orded  impressive  unit  sales  gains  in  most  of  its  departments 
and  registered  a  dollar  volume  increase  over  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  During  the  same  year  typical  specialty  stores  in  the 
same  volume  group  were  suffering  both  dollar  and  unit  sales 
losses. 

Major  elements  in  the  successful  Peerless  plan  are  these: 

1.  Consumer  buying  peaks  and  advertising  are  coortli- 
nated  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  turnover  of  the  right 
items,  advertised  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  price. 

2.  Each  department  and  every  important  commodity 
group  in  each  department  is  advertised,  during  every'  month 
of  the  year  to  gain  maximum  sales  in  eai  h  tlepartment. 

Here  is  the  way  Peerless  distributes  its  annual  newspaper 
budget  over  the  months  and  by  tlepartmeius. 

Each  year  is  divitled  into  two  conventional  six-month 
planning  periods,  one  from  February  to  July,  the  other  from 
•August  to  January  inclusive.  For  each  of  these  periotls,  an 
entire  sales,  buying  and  advertising  plan  is  executed  in 
advance— usually  in  December  for  the  first  half  and  in  June 


for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Planning  is  executed  initially  by  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Peerless  Company,  first  by  major  departments, 
and  then  for  major  merchandise  classifications  within  each 
department.  Prior  to  its  final  approval,  each  six-month 
plan  is  discussed  in  detail  with  the  departmental  manager 
or  buyer. 

The  table  below  illustrates  Peerless’  departmental  sales 
and  advertising  planning  method  for  foundation  garments 
for  only  two  of  the  first  six  months  in  the  first-half  1949 
plan— February  and  .April.  On  the  right  are  listed  actual 
year-before  dollar  and  unit  sales  of  foundation  garments  for 
each  week  in  the  month  being  planned.  On  the  left  are 
listed  planned  dollar  and  unit  sales  for  each  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary  and  April  1949.  Planned  sales  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  local  market  condition,  fashion  trends,  availability  of 
merchandise,  and  seasonal  factors  affecting  sales.  Once  sales 
goals  are  estimated,  monthly  and  weekly  advertising  space 
budgets  are  calculated  simply  on  the  basis  of  two  per  cent 
of  sales.  Subsequently,  a  daily  and  weekly  check  on  sales 
results  is  kept  and  newspaper  space  investments  are  never 
allowed  to  slip  below  tiuo  per  cent  of  sales  on  a  total  store 
basis. 

.Advertising  the  right  price  is  just  as  important  as  pio- 
moting  at  the  right  time  in  the  advertising  plans  ol  the 
Peerless  Company.  .As  detailed  records  are  kept  to  indicate 
the  seasonal  buying  habits  of  customers,  so  too  are  accurate 
lecords  kept  of  the  prices  at  which  merchandise  in  all  de¬ 
partments  is  sold.  These  records  of  the  year  before  and  of 
the  month  before,  analyzed  departmentally  and  by  major 


PEERLESS' 

SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  PLANNING  PROCEDURE 

{Foundation  (Garment 

Department — 

-February  and  Apr 

il,  1949)  1 

Planned  Sales  1949 

Actual  Sales  19 IS  |  | 

nyf-zt  in 

Month 

.Month 

Dollars 

f  'nils 

Dollars 

l  nits 

Februarv 

1 

.S2,1(M) 

(i20 

.S2,124 

585 

1,300 

292 

1.405 

333 

If 

1,500 

352 

1 .852 

444 

1 

1 .800 

13(i 

2.021 

511 

Fotal 

li,700 

1 .700 

7.405 

1,870 

.April* 

1 

2,300 

538 

1,773 

391 

2 

2,400 

537 

1,742 

375 

ii 

2,500 

588 

2,080 

537 

4 

1,900 

448 

2,240 

522 

5 

1,800 

1(>8 

2,090 

50ti 

Fotal 

10,900 

2,579 

9,931 

2,331 

*  Every  third 

month  is  a  five-week  month  at  Peerless  for  atrou 

nting  purposes.  Fiscal 

year  begins  in  February. 

.M> 
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FOUNDATION  GARMENTS  -  PEERLESS  UNIT  SALES  DISTRIBUTION 

BY  PRICE  ZONES 

{t'ehrtiiny- 1  Illy  t  oni  finred  io  Sami'  pi'tioii  of  yt'in  hejoiT) 


Per  Cent  of  month’s  unit  salts  occinrin^  in  taih  fnire  zone 
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/one  4 
$S-S 

/.one  V 
$S-I2 

/.one  6 
Over  $12 

F(4)ruarv 

1948 

12.8®J, 

i9.5«; 

9.3«„ 

26.4^;, 

20.3"; 

11.7% 

1949 

4.2 

- .  29.3 

15.5  « — 

18.7 

21.2 

1  1.1 

March 

1948 

13.7 

14.3 

9.2 

22.1 

21.2 

1 6.5 

1949 

17.7 

11.9 

21.1 

. - 20.9 

1 3.2 

April 

1948 

lO.I 

18.4 

11.7 

Iti.S 

28.3 

14.7 

1949 

2.(i 

28.0 

12.2 

25.3 

« - 20.3 

1 1.6 

Mav 

1948 

Ifi.b 

8.4 

12.1 

2(i.  1 

21.5 

12.3 

1949 

fi.fi 

-  .  27.3 

16.2  . - 

20.9 

19.1 

9.6 
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1948 

5.1 

17.5 

1  1.0 

32. 1 

21.0 

10.3 

1949 

8..5 

16.7 
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«  16.1 

9.4 

|iily 

1948 

4.9 

32.5 

7.9 

22.9 

21.5 

10.8 

1949 

36.3 

. -  II. 1 

14.1 

20.0 

. - ll.:{ 

, - (i.O 

merchandise  classifications,  provide  the  Peerless  Company 
with  the  clue  to  the  price  ranges  and  lines  at  which  custom¬ 
ers  may  be  expected  to  buy  in  the  greatest  volume. 

This  study  of  price  zones  and  its  intluence  upon  the  store's 
advertising  of  foundations  can  he  illustrated  with  the  help 
of  the  table  above.  For  each  month  of  the  year  and  in  each 
department,  the  Peerless  Company  maintains  a  record  of  all 
unit  sales  at  all  prices  offered.  In  the  table  above,  monthly 
unit  sales  have  been  grouped  under  typical  price  zones  t«) 
allow  a  simpler  discussion. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  19*18  (February-july),  unit  sales 
records  by  price  zones  were  already  available  to  the  store 
when  sales  and  advertising  planning  began  for  the  same 
period  of  1949.  These  records  are  available  to  all  buyers, 
who  are  strongly  urged  to  use  them  as  a  guide  to  buying 
for  the  coming  season.  The  same  records  serve  as  an  index 
to  what  prices  to  advertise. 

.\s  the  store  enters  the  planned  jjeriod,  a  running  and 
continuous  check  is  kept  of  the  price  lines  that  are  selling 
in  greatest  volume  so  that  future  buying  and  advertising 
<an  l)e  adjusted  accordingly. 

For  instance,  a  constant  watch  on  unit  sales  by  price  zones 
during  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1949  detected  local 
shifts  in  buying  action.  Price  zones  5  and  (>  were  consistently 
smaller  contributors  to  monthly  unit  sales  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  during  the  first  six  months  of  1949  than  they  had  l>een 
the  year  before.  Price  zone  steadily  accounted  for  more  of 
each  month’s  unit  sales  of  foundation  garments  during  1949 
than  it  had  during  the  same  planned  pericxlof  1948.  These 
observations,  applied  usefully  in  a  flexible  buying  and  ad¬ 
vertising  plan,  have  meant  above-average  sales  results  in 
Peerless’  foundation  garment  department,  and  in  most  of 
the  store’s  other  departments. 

During  the  jx;riod  indicated  in  the  chart  above,  unit  sales 
of  foundation  garments  at  Peerless  were  7.5  per  cent  higher 
in  1949  than  during  1948.  Dollar  sales  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  at  Peerless  for  the  period  from  February  to  October 
of  1949  were  two  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  months 


Waistlines — ivhether  high-rising  in  the 
Empire  manner,  or  low-bending  in  the 
manner  of  active  youth — are  this  year’s 
focus.  Peerless  points  ’em  up  smartly. 


of  1948.  During  the  same  |)eriod  from  February  to  October 
of  1949,  dollar  sales  of  corsets  and  brassieres  in  department 
Stores  in  the  .Second  Federal  Reserve  District  chopped  five 
|K?r  cent  lielow  the  year  before. 

To  Sell  Fashion:  Fashionable  Ads.  NewspajX'i  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Peerless  Company  are  characterized  by  highly 
styled  artwork  reflecting  current  or  coming  fashions.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  invariably  the  most  dominant  feature  of  every 
ad.  Single-item  ads  are  preferred.  Other  features:  generous 
use  of  white  space,  detailed  and  informative  copy,  price  in¬ 
formation.  and  the  distinctive  Peerless  signature. 


STORES 


CORSET  DEPARTMENT  CONTINUES  HIGH 
PROFIT  RATING  IN  TOTAL  STORE  PICTURE 

By  Walter  I.  Ettlinger 

Staff  Assistant.  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDCi.A 


rr^HE  1950  edition,  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Op- 
erating  Results,  covering  1949  operations,  reveals  that 
the  Corset  and  Brassiere  department  is  still  holding  a  firm 
position  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments  operated 
by  department  and  specialty  stores. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  typical  nation-wide 
gross  margin  performance  for  the  C^orset  and  Brassiere  de¬ 
partment  was  the  second  highest  in  the  entire  store,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  millinery  department.  This  standing 
has  been  retained  despite  the  fact  that  the  typical  gross  mar¬ 
gin  in  1949  dropp)ed  slightly  to  44.3  per  cent  of  sales  com¬ 
pared  with  44.5  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  However,  this 
year’s  performance  is  still  above  the  prewar,  1939  figure. 

Initial  markon  declined  from  43.0  per  cent  in  1948  to 
42.6  per  cent  in  1949,  compared  with  41.9  per  cent  in  19,39. 

Nfarkdowns  edged  up  to  4.0  per  cent  of  sales  in  1949  and 
a  small  increase  was  observed  in  workroom  costs  which  ad¬ 
vanced  from  0.5  per  cent  of  sales  in  1948  to  0.6  p)er  cent  in 
1949.  The  cash  discount  figure  of  4.6  p)er  cent  in  1949,  while 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  1939  level  of  4.7  per  cent  of  sales. 

.\  sales  decline  of  two  per  cent  during  1949  in  the  Corset 
department  was  considerably  less  than  the  six  per  cent  de¬ 
cline  shown  for  the  entire  store.  Using  1939  as  100,  the  1949 
sales  index  for  Corsets  and  Brassieres,  w'hich  had  been  climb¬ 
ing  steadily,  stands  at  280  as  compared  to  the  total  store  in¬ 
dex  of  256. 

Transactions  increased  two  per  cent  over  the  1948  level 
while  the  average  gross  sale  declined  from  $5.49  in  1948  to 
$5.16  in  1949. 


Productivity  of  salespeople  increased  from  5087  transac-  i 
tions  per  sales  person  in  1948  to  5663  transactions  in  1949.  | 

.At  the  same  time  returns  per  cent  of  gross  sales  have  readied 
an  all  time  low,  dropping  to  5.9  jier  cent  from  6.2  per  cent 
in  1948,  and  are  six  percentage  points  lower  than  in  1939. 
The  increase  in  productivity  accompanied  by  declining  re-  ■ 
turns  may  l>e  residtant  from  the  fact  that  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  departments  are  being  operated  with  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency,  or  that  stores  are  enforcing  a  more  rigid  return 
policy,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  both. 

.Average  inventory  during  1949  was  three  |)er  cent  below 
the  preceding  year  and  stock  turnover  advanced  to  four  times 
a  year,  from  3.8  times  in  1948.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
newspaper  costs  per  cent  to  sales  continued  to  increase  reach¬ 
ing  1.7  per  cent  in  1949  compared  w'ith  1.6  per  cent  in  1948 
and  0.8  per  cent  in  1945;  but  current  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  are  still  1.1  per  cent  lower  than  in  19,39.  Salespeojile’s 
salaries  per  cent  to  sales  increased  four  tenths  of  one  per 
cent  to  6.9  per  cent  in  1949. 

.Selling  area  allocated  to  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  depart¬ 
ment  has  remained  at  1.2  per  cent  of  total  store  selling  space, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sales  in  relation  to  total  store 
sales  have  advanced  from  1.7  per  cent  in  1948  to  1.8  per  cent. 

While  the  data  presented  above  are  based  on  the  results 
of  all  department  stores  with  annual  sales  of  over  $1  million 
as  shown  in  the  1950  edition.  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  the  data  by  sales  volume  groups  re¬ 
inforce  the  fact  that  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  department 
produced  one  of  the  highest  gross  margin  jjercentages  in 
the  entire  store  during  the  year  1949. 


CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  DEPARTMENT  DATA* 


Morkdowns 

Gross 

Returns  % 

Number  of 

Newspaper 

Transactions 

Aver.  Gross 

Sales  % 

Sales 

Cumulative 

%  of 

Margin  % 

of  Gross 

Stock 

Costs  %  of 

%  of  Last 

Sale 

af  Last 

Index 

Markon 

Sales 

of  Sales 

Sales 

Turns 

Sales 

Year 

(Dollars) 

Year 

(1939=100) 

1939.... 

41.9% 

3.9% 

43.7% 

11.9% 

4.0 

2.8% 

$3.83 

104% 

100 

1940... 

41.9 

4.0 

43.3 

11.3 

3.8 

3.0 

3.71 

103 

103 

1941 . . . 

43.1 

3.0 

43.1 

9.8 

4.0 

2.2 

114% 

3.98 

122 

126 

1942... 

43.4 

2.2 

46.2 

9.0 

3.4 

1.6 

4.27 

106 

134 

1943... 

43.0 

1.6 

43.7 

8.2 

4.6 

1.2 

114 

4.29 

113 

151 

1944. . . 

42.7 

1.3 

43.6 

6.8 

6.4 

0.8 

124 

4.28 

124 

187 

1943... 

42.8 

2.2 

43.3 

7.3 

6.3 

0.8 

114 

4.34 

118 

221 

1946... 

43.2 

3.2 

43.7 

6.3 

5.3 

1.1 

109 

4.81 

121 

267 

1947. . . 

43.4 

4.1 

44.9 

6.6 

4.3 

1.5 

95 

3.43 

106 

283 

1948. . . 

43.0 

3.9 

44.3 

6.2 

3.8 

1.6 

98 

5.49 

101 

286 

1949... 

42.6 

4.0 

44.3 

3.9 

4.0 

1.7 

102 

5.16 

98 

280 
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'For  1939  through  1944  for  doportmont  ond  spociolty  stores  over  $300,000. 
For  1943  through  1947  for  deportment  and  specialty  stores  over  $1,000,000. 
For  1948  and  1949  for  department  stores  over  $1,000,000. 
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to  put  a  new  face 


ITABLE  PROMOTIONS 


F/exees  cordially 
invites  you  to 
SPECIAL  SHOWINGS 
MARKET  WEEK  . . . 
June  19  to  24  ,  * 

and  thereafter. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  Inc. 

417  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  16.  N.Y. 

59 


E  WEIGHT- BONELESS 
S  THE  TUMMY 
FROLS  THE  DERRIERE 
WS  THE  HIPLINE 
IDES  ACTION-EASE 


created  by  Ffexees ...  makes  cus- 
look  years  younger,  particularly  from 
—  the  "profile"  angle.  PROFILE  is  the 
>sures  you  profitable  Fall  promotions. 


Departmental  Merehandising  &  Operating  Results 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


])erioriuance  is  considered.  In  women's  and  misses'  coats, 
sales  were  off  21  jxrr  cent,  junior  miss  coats  and  suits  off  17 
jjer  cent,  Iretter  dresses  down  12  per  cent.  Notable  exceptions 
to  the  downward  trend  in  sales  of  apparel  lines  were  noticeil 
in  the  case  of  women’s  and  misses’  suits,  and  in  blouses,  skirts 
and  sportswear,  where  sales  declines  were  only  2  fx*!  cent. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  dissimilar  sales  residts  in  the 
closely  allied  women’s  coats  and  suits  departments,  it  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  diverse  price  movements  because  unit 
sitles  in  each  volume  classification  repeated  the  same  pattern 
for  dollar  sales.  For  the  overall  volume  classification  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  transactions  in  women’s  and  misses’  coats 
w’ere  off  15  per  cent,  while  increasing  10  |x;r  cent  in  the 
w’omen’s  and  misses’  suit  department.  Neither  can  the  rela¬ 
tively  poor  show'ing  in  coat  sales  be  explained  away  by  the 
usual  “unseasonable  weather’’  as  it  may  be  noted  that  results 
by  Federal  Reserve  Districts  told  the  same  story  regardless 
of  climate.  More  likely  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  coat 
sales  had  spurted  ahead  27  j)er  cent  in  19-18  compared  w'ith 
1947  and  the  year  to  year  comparison  for  1949  merely  in¬ 
dicates  a  return  to  a  more  normal  distribution  of  sales  Ix- 
tween  the  two  departments. 

In  the  dress  departments,  lower  price  lines  did  better  dur¬ 
ing  1949  than  more  ex|)ensive  dresses,  showing  only  a  6  per 
cent  sales  decline  (and  a  corresponding  increase  in  unit 
sales),  while  dollar  sales  of  better  dresses  were  off  12  per  cent 
in  department  stores  and  transactions  dropped  .1  per  cent 
from  1948.  .\  cumulative  markon  of  40.7  per  cent  in  the 
latter  department  was  whittled  away  by  markdowns  of  18.5 
|>er  cent  leaving  a  gross  margin  ratio  of  only  .12.1  per  cent 
compared  with  33.1  per  cent  in  19-18. 

Millinery  departments  made  a  gocxl  statistical  showing  in 
1949  when  compared  with  the  prior  year.  Here  again  lower 
price  merchandise  showed  more  favorable  performance  than 
the  more  expensive  creations.  Inexjxnsive  millinery  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  new’-born  television  department) 
chalked  up  the  best  sales  increase  shown  for  1949,  108  {ler 
cent  of  last  year.  .\t  the  same  time,  gross  margin  was  well 


alxive  1948  at  45.7  per  cent,  stock  turns  increased  to  11.3 
|x;r  cent  from  10.3  per  cent  in  the  previous  year  and  direct 
expenses  were  lowered  for  the  entire  department. 

The  fur  department,  plagued  by  excise  taxes,  ofxrated  in 
1949  at  a  typical  gross  margin  jjercentage  of  28.4  per  cent, 
somewhat  above  1948’s  ratio  but  almost  nine  |>ercentage 
|>oints  Irelow  its  pre-w'ar  level.  Sales  were  off  16  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  1948  and  1949  on  the  heels  of  a  26  jjer  cent  drop  from 
1947  to  1948.  The  further  decline  last  year  is  attributable 
mainly  to  a  drop  in  average  gross  sale  from  §185  to  $144  in 
1949.  The  fur  department  ran  last  in  terms  of  transactions 
|x;r  salesjierson  and  fell  heir  to  one  of  the  store’s  highest  re¬ 
turn  percentages,  nevertheless  substantial  improvement  was 
shown  over  last  year  on  both  of  these  counts. 

.Men’s  clothing  departments  experienced  a  sales  decline 
of  10  |X‘r  cent  in  1949,  w’ith  little  change  in  transactions, 
while  increased  markdowns  offset  a  slightly  higher  markon 
and  brought  gross  margin  to  a  low  ebb  of  29.9  per  cent. 
.Men’s  furnishings  did  better,  showing  a  slight  increase  on 
a  unit  basis,  and  dollar  sales  decreased  only  2  per  cent. 

During  1949  severe  sales  decreases  were  experienced  in 
piece  goods  departments.  Silks,  velvets,  and  synthetics 
dropjjed  23  per  cent  from  their  1948  dollar  sales  level,  woolen 
dress  goods  declined  24  j>er  cent  and  wash  goods  and  linings 
suffered  a  16  f)er  cent  drop.  Unit  sales  in  these  departments 
were  down  13  per  cent,  19  per  cent  and  7  p>er  cent  respective¬ 
ly.  Increased  markdowns  took  their  toll  and  gross  margins 
w'ere  lowered  more  than  one  per  cent  in  each  case. 

In  the  home  furnishings  group  all  forms  of  floor  coverings 
showed  poorer  sales  results  in  1949.  Oriental  rugs  dropj>ed 
26  per  cent  in  dollar  sales,  coincidental  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  gross  margin.  Rugs  and  carpeting  showed  a  13 
per  cent  decrease  in  dollar  sales  and  linoleum  ended  HM9 
21  per  cent  below  the  previous  year.  In  the  case  of  orientals 
and  linoleum,  unit  sales  were  off  about  15  per  cent,  but  rugs 
and  carpeting  had  a  4  per  cent  increase  in  transactions. 

In  the  typical  department  store  over  SI  million,  linoleum 
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1949  MERCHANDISING  RESULTS  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 

FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  OVER  $1  MILLION 
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Boston 
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New  York 
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Philodelph'io 
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Chicago 
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St.  Louis  and  Dallas 
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Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City 
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San  Francisco 
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Monarch  ‘‘Supor-Advancod”  Pin>On 
Prico-Morking  Machino 
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Fabrics  are  protected  against  snagging,  fingers  guarded  against 
pricks.  Monarch  “Super- Advanced"  Pin-On  price-marking  machine 
does  speedy,  accurate  price-marking,  pins  tickets  to  merchandise 
with  a  pin,  shields  pin  point  in  ticket  stock — all  in  one  operation. 

One  swift  mechanical  operation  does  the  complete  price-marking 
job.  With  the  Monarch  “Super-Advanced”  Pin-On  price-marking 
machine,  many  kinds  of  merchandise  can  be  price-marked  and  the 
ticket  attached  mechanically  with  minimum  handling — usually  with¬ 
out  entirely  removing  from  the  boxes. 

Monarch  tamperproof  Pin-On  tickets  in  rolls  are  available  in 
5  sizes,  including  horizontal  or  vertical  perforated  styles  as  you  may 
require.  Accurate  information — up  to  12  lines  of  13  letters  or 
numerals  per  line — can  include  coded  items  for  auditing  and  other 
control  records. 

Investment  in  the  Monarch  “Super- Advanced”  Pin-On  is  repaid 
many  times  over  because  of  faster  and  more  eflicient  handling  of 
merchandise. 

60  year*  of  price-marking  progress 
Constant  study  of  price-marking  problems  and  research  on  methods, 
equipment  and  supplies  have  made  Monarch  Marking  System  Com¬ 
pany  the  recognized  authority  on  price-marking  systems — since 
1890.  Write  today  for  samples  of  Monarch  Pin-On  tickets,  also 
illustrated  folders  describing  the  Monarch  “Super-Advanced”  Pin- 
On  price-marking  machine. 
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merchandising  o|>eralions  were  beset  by  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  from  every  quarter;  markdowns  increased  2.6  per 
cent,  stock  shortages  rose  1.5  per  cent  anti  workroom  net 
costs  jumped  to  3.7  per  cent  of  sales.  These  factors  added 
up  to  a  4.1  per  cent  decline  in  gross  margin  percentage. 

Judging  from  general  economic  conditions,  one  might 
suppose  that  major  appliance  sales  in  department  stores  dur¬ 
ing  1949  would  have  forged  ahead  on  a  profitable  basis. 
Actually  the  data  contributed  by  reporting  stores,  indicate  a 
decline  of  22  per  cent  in  sales  volume  from  the  19"18  level. 
Measured  in  terms  of  physical  units  a  14  fjer  cent  decrease 
was  shown.  At  the  same  time  gross  margin  declined  from 
28.7  per  cent  in  1948  to  25.4  per  cent  in  1949,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sales  decline,  produced  a  net  reduction  of 
nearly  31  per  cent  in  gross  margin  dollars. 

Operating  Ratios  Continue  to  Advance 

Operating  expense  ratios  continued  to  climb  during  1949 
for  all  sales  volume  groups.  How’ever,  w'hen  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  6  per  cent  sales  decrease  exjjerienced  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store,  it  is  obvious,  that  dollar  expenditures  have  actual¬ 
ly  been  reduced  despite  the  increase  in  the  expense  per¬ 
centages  reported. 

Each  of  the  five  functional  expense  groups,  administrative, 
occupancy,  publicity,  buying,  and  selling,  showed  higher 
ratios  in  1949  for  department  stores  over  one  million,  and 
for  the  most  part  these  increases  were  experienced  in  all  sales 
volume  groups.  Payroll,  the  largest  segment  of  operating 
expenses  increased  1.1  per  cent  to  17.7  per  cent  of  sales  for 
the  typical  store. 
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Dept.  Stores  over  1  million 

6.2 

6.5 

16.6 
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55.1 
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1-2  million 

6.9 

7.7’ 

16.5 
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2-5  million 

6.5 

6.7 

16.5 

18.2 

56.5 

57.4 

5-10  million 

6.1 

6.4 

16.8 

17.6 

56.0 

56.4 

10-20  million 

6.1 

6.5 

16.6 

17.3 

54.1 

53.4 

20-50  million 

6.1 

6.1 

17.3 

18.4 

57.3 

57.9 

Over  50  million 

6.0 

6.3 

17.2 

17.9 

59.1 

57.9 

Dept.  &  Specialty  under  1  million 

7.5 

8.2 

17.7 

18.1 

57.3 

57.3 

Specialty  Stores  over  1  million 

6.4 

6.5 

17.2 

18.4 

52.3 

55.1 

In  smaller  stores  selling  payrolls  traditionally  absorb  a 
higher  ptercentage  of  the  sales  dollar.  In  both  1948  and  1949, 
this  situation  prevailed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  differences  in  selling  pay¬ 
rolls  among  the  various  volume  classifications  have  become 
more  prominent  in  the  latter  year  when  selling  payrolls  as 
a  percentage  of  net  sales  in  low’er  volume  groups  w’ere  about 
two  full  percentage  points  higher  than  those  shown  for  the 
highest  sales  volume  classifications.  In  considering  total  pay¬ 
roll  costs,  it  is  apparent  that  non-selling  salaries  and  wages 
in  larger  stores  fully  offset  their  lower  selling  salaries. 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

Included  in  this  year’s  MOR  is  the  Analysis  of  Publicity 
Exjrenses  heretofore  published  as  a  separate  report. 
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In  line  with  the  general  trend  of  increased  operating 
ratios,  total  publicity  expenditures  advanced  to  4.21  per  cent 
of  sales  in  1949  from  the  previous  year’s  level  3.94  per  tent. 
Payroll  of  the  sales  promotion  office  similarly  advanced  in 
line  with  the  total  store  pattern  of  higher  payroll  percentages. 


1949  Distribution  of  Publicity  Expense  Dollar 
(Department  Stores  over  $1  million) 


For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  largest  increment  in 
any  one  publicity  expense  function  occurred  in  newspaper 
costs,  while  only  moderate  changes  were  observed  in  other 
advertising  media.  An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Publicity  Expense  dollar  in  1949  shows  that  newspaper  costs 
absorbed  a  slightly  larger  share  of  each  dollar  expended  for 
sales  promotion  activity  than  in  1948,  although  they  are  still 
far  below  their  pre-war  share  of  the  promotion  dollar.  In 
general,  however,  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
percentages  of  advertising  pressure  which  stores  applied  in 
one  media  versus  another. 

Distribution  of  the  Total  Store  Sales  Dollar 

Stores  retained  less  of  the  consumer  dollar  in  1949  than 
they  did  in  1948.  Operating  expenses  which  advanced  from 
30.1  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  previous  year  to  31.8  per  cent  in 
1949  for  department  stores  over  one  million,  absorbed  a 
larger  share  of  the  sales  dollar,  and  lower  gross  margins 
moved  merchandise  costs  upwards  to  64.8  per  cent  con¬ 
trasted  with  64.3  per  cent  in  1948.  After  provisions  for  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  the  typical  store  realized  2.7  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  taken  in  compared  with  3.8  cents  in  1948. 

All  volume  groups  of  department  and  specialty  stores  fol¬ 
low  this  pattern  of  increased  merchandise  costs  and  higher 
expense  ratios.  How-ever,  individual  stores  experienced  wide 
variations  in  net  profits  from  these  typical  results.  Some  in¬ 
curred  considerable  losses  while  others  showed  satisfactory 
gains.  All  in  all  a  greater  percentage  of  reporting  stores 
suffered  losses  during  1949  than  was  the  case  in  1948  and  the 
percentage  of  stores  falling  in  the  higher  profit  brackets  was 
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{Continued  from  page  62) 
foii'<iilerably  reduced. 

I'ach  year,  from  1939  to  1948,  has  found  department  stores 
with  a  higher  aggregate  of  sales.  By  no  means  does  this 
nttossarily  |)ortend  a  glossy  future.  As  accelerated  rates  of 
p)piilation  growth  take  root,  a  larger  nuinher  of  family 
units  become  organized  and  are  attracted  to  those  dynamic 
municipalities  which  offer  abundant  opportunity.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  expansion  of  suburban  centers,  while  having  wid¬ 
ened  the  immediate  trading  area  of  department  stores,  has 
created  the  problem  of  how  the  needs  of  the  suburbanites, 
may  l)est  be  served  in  the  face  of  transportation  incon¬ 
veniences. 

(ihanges  in  community  life  and  variances  in  consumer 
taste  have  given  other  forms  of  retail  distribution,  operating 
at  lower  gross  margins,  avenues  for  economic  achievement 
anil  acceptance,  notably  chain  stores,  variety  chains  and  mail 
order  houses.  In  a  vigorous  effort  to  compete  for  their  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  retail 
trade  potential  in  suburban  neighborhoods,  department 
stores  are  placing  increased  emphasis  on  branch  store  op¬ 
erations. 

It  is  now  believed  in  many  quarters  that  the  traditional 
“extras”  which  department  stores  have  furnished  to  their 
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words  to  each  of  those  sentences:  the  conjunction 
“and”  and  the  verb  “are”.  We  can’t  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  alone  on  the  “weres”  and  the  “have  dones”. 

Retailing's  Economic  Responsibility.  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  be  convinced  that  retailing’s  future  is  inevitably  tied  to 
retailing’s  economic  responsibilities.  We  are  in  an  era  of 
high  government  spending,  high  taxes,  mass  production, 
cold  wars  that  could  turn  hot,  high  level  employment  anil 
many  threats  to  our  tried  and  proven  system  of  profit  and 
free  enterprise. 

We  went  through  the  post-war  period  of  scarcity  and  we 
now  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  production  has,  in 
most  cases,  caught  up  with  consumption  and,  indeed,  threat¬ 
ens  to  go  ahead  of  it.  We  are  on  the  reduced  side  of  aid  to 
foreign  countries;  we  are  continuing,  and  we  should,  to 
sjiend  huge  sums  on  defense. 

Looking  ahead,  there  are  certain  problems,  therefore, 
which  retailing  must  face:  (1)  When  will  deficit  spending 
be  ended?  (2)  When  will  Marshall  Plan  aid  be  dropped? 
(3)  When  will  defense  spending  be  curtailed? 

Selling  the  Conviction  to  Buy  More.  The  economic  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  retailer  points  in  only  one  direction:  We  must 
convince  the  American  consumer  that  she  must  buy  more 
goods.  The  best  security  that  any  of  us  can  have  is  the 
full  production  which  results  in  full  employment:  both 
dependent  upon  successful  distribution. 

It  has  been  estimateil  that  the  .American  retailer  must  find 
a  way  to  sell  about  30  billion  dollars  more  in  goods  annually 
within  the  next  10-year  peritxl  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
raise  our  present  standard  of  living.  I  suspect  we’ll  have  to 
be  a  little  more  conventional  about  the  whole  thing.  Lower 
taxes  will  help  the  buyer,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  us.  I’m  sure. 


customers  no  longer  provide  the  competitive  advantages  that 
they  did  in  years  past.  Yet,  the  overall  merchandising  policy 
of  department  stores  hinges  upon  the  assumption  that  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  department  store 
services. 

In  the  light  of  substantial  gains  made  by  other  channels  of 
retail  distribution,  department  store  management  might  be 
well  advised  to  study  their  o|>erations  on  a  unit  cost  and 
unit  profit  basis  as  contrasted  with  total  costs  and  total 
profits.  In  this  manner  unprofitable  merchandising  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  brought  into  focus  and  stores  may  equip 
themselves  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  their  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  in  the  event  the  1950’s  should  dictate  such 
revisions. 

I'he  promise  of  freer  international  trade,  without  the 
present  enigma  of  “dollar”  restrictions,  offers  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stores  equipped  for  large-scale,  centralized  buying. 
Retail  outlets  with  such  facilities  are  in  a  unique  jjosition 
to  secure  quality  merchandise  at  favorable  prices,  and  to  get 
prompt  deliveries  for  profitable  disposal  on  the  domestic 
market.  Additional  imports,  not  only  ease  international 
economic  stresses,  but  also  stretch  the  consumer  dollar,  and 
promote  consumption  in  a  world  market.  Retailers  may  well 
be  proud  of  this  participation. 
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Creating  a  trend  toward  more  casual  living  will  help,  but 
somehow,  when  Mrs.  Customer  looks  across  our  three  feet 
of  counter  space,  she  will  have  to  have  the  desire  to  buy 
more  and  more  goods.  In  looking  ahead,  as  retailers,  we 
must  ilo  our  very  best  to  attain  the  necessary  efficiency  to 
lower  the  cost  of  distribution,  to  offer  the  lowest  possible 
|)rices,  to  sell  more  units  of  merchandise,  and  to  create  a 
sustained  desire  for  goods  by  the  consumer. 

Making  It  Easy  to  Buy.  If  we  have  to  sell  more  goods,  and 
that’s  just  about  what  it  amounts  to,  w'e  have  got  to  make 
it  easier  for  our  customers  to  buy  these  goods.  We  must 
never  let  down  to  a  “so-what”  attitude.  We  must  have 
better  stores,  better  displays,  better  advertising,  better  radio 
and  television  programs— if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  economic 
responsibility  by  selling  more  goods. 

We  must  cooperate  with  schools  and  universities  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  which  will  tend  to  train  and  develop 
young  people  for  the  retail  profession. 

And  we  must  take  ourselves  out  into  the  w’oodshed  once 
in  a  while  for  a  little  session  of  our  own  training  schools. 
By  that  I  mean,  what  are  we  doing  toward  getting  the  best 
tyjje  of  sales  person  behind  the  counters?  Do  we  place  a 
girl  in  cosmetics,  for  instance,  because  she  has  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  employment  with  us,  or  do  we  look  for  innate 
ability,  charm,  poise  and  natural  selling  qualifications? 

This  is  important:  regardless  of  the  ability  or  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  top  brass  in  any  store,  the  sale— if  it  is 
made— is  made  by  the  girl  or  the  man  behind  the  counter 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  his  ability  to  win  friends  and 
influence  sales,  (to  paraphrase  Carnegie),  will  determine 
just  how  well  we  fidfill  that  promise  of  making  more  sales 
in  the  future. 
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BETTER  STORES  and 
SHOPS  EVERYWHERE  use 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

STEIN  Adil-A-St'ction  Finishers  Fables  provide  every  recpiisiie  tor  . 

your  Alteration  Departments:  correct  types  for  both  ladies’  and 
Men’s  work.  C^n  be  installed  in  sections  and  added  to  as  your  hand 
finishing  requirements  may  demand.  Polished  hardwood  tops,  ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  foot  rests,  drawers  and  furnished  with  fluorescent 
lights  are  but  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

Illustration  above  shows  Atld-.\-Section  7'ables  with  straight  front 
for  ladies’  .\lteration  Departments:  below  are  tables  with  concave 
front  which  are  more  suitable  for  Men’s  .\lteration  Departments— 
the  projx;r  tables  for  best  serving  your  neetls. 

Stein  Add-.A-Section  Tables  are  saving  space,  foot  steps,  time  aiul 
money  for  huiulreds  of  leading  stores  and  shops— and  they’ll  ilo  the 
same  for  you. 

Please  unite  us  for  full  inforniatiou  about  these  items. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SiS-02S  W»  \'mm  Bmrmm  Stremt  •  •  Chiemgo  7^  ilUmot» 


Stock  Records  for  the 
Medium  Volume  Store 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

(ellation  form;  entries  should  be  made 
in  a  different  color,  preferably  red. 

Rkckip'is:  Receiving  data  are  taken 
from  any  of  several  documents,  de- 
|K‘nding  upon  the  receiving  system  in 
use  in  the  store:  (1)  the  receiving 
memo,  if  it  is  preparetl  with  details 
as  to  style,  color,  and  size:  (2)  the  pur¬ 
chase  order  copy,  if  incoming  gootls 
are  checked  thereto;  or  (3)  the  reatly- 
to-wear  checking  sheet  which  is  used 
in  some  stores  as  a  substitute  for  the 
receiving  memo. 

The  invoice  itself  is  seldom  a  satis¬ 
factory  posting  medium,  because  it 
usually  does  not  show  size  or  color.  If 
this  information  is  written  in  at  the 
time  the  incoming  shipment  is  check¬ 
ed,  then  the  invoice  may  be  used. 

Vf-nuor  Rkti'R.ns:  There  are  usual¬ 
ly  comparatively  few,  but  when  they 
occur,  a  copy  of  the  return-to-vendor 
form  should  be  made  available  to  the 
unit  control  office. 

.Sacks:  The  source  is  the  price  ticket 
stid)  from  which  this  type  of  control 
takes  its  name.  If  stubs  are  processed 
only  once  a  day,  this  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  each  morning. 
Many  stores  find  it  jiiactical  to  pi(k 
up  stubs  at  intervals  during  the  da\, 
and  to  process  some  of  them  before 
the  close  of  day. 

Daily  Sales  Reports 

Fhe  prevailing  practice  is  to  pre¬ 
pare,  in  addition  to  the  records  on 
Form  C,  some  kind  of  daily  sales  re- 
|.»ort  for  each  department.  Figure  D 
illustrates  a  report  of  this  kind. 

When  the  stubs  are  received  at  the 
control  office,  they  are  sorted,  added, 
and  posted  by  style  number  within 
each  classification  (not  by  color  or 
size)  on  the  dailv  sales  report  (Figure 
D). 

Before  the  daily  report  can  be  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  style  control  form  (Figure 
C).  Daily  sales  totals  are  posted  on 
this  sheet;  then  the  stock  is  reduced 
by  size  and  color,  and  new  figures  are 
computed  for  “on  hand’’  and  “cumu¬ 
lative  sales.”  These  last  two  figures 
are  then  posted  to  the  daily  sales  re¬ 
port. 

Completed,  the  daily  sales  rejKrrt 
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tity  sold  to  date,  me  present  siot  k,  ann 
the  past  day’s  sales.  With  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  him,  the  buyer  or  mer- 
(hantlise  manager  can  tletermine  the 
rate  of  sale  and  the  ailetpiary  of  the 
stock  on  hand. 

Additi«>nal  Data  Posted 

Customer  Returns:  A  copy  of  the 
credit  form  is  usually  not  satisfactory 
for  |X)sting  to  the  style  control  sheet, 
because  it  may  not  show  manufactur¬ 
er  nunilrer,  style,  color 


or  si/e.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  copy  of  the  price  ticket 
retjuisition,  by  its  very  nature,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  required  information. 

These  should  be 


Price  Chances; 
posted  to  the  style  control  sheet  (Fig¬ 
ure  C)  from  a  copy  of  the  price  change 
form.  The  posting  should  be  made 
promptly  after  the  merchandise  has 
been  re-marked,  because  the  quantities 
indicated  on  the  price  change  form 
will  be  somewhat  of  a  check  on  the 
of  both  the  control  book  and 


accuracy 

the  price  change  itself.  From  a  mer¬ 
chandising  viewpoint,  of  course,  the 
price  history  of  a  style  is  very  imjxirt- 
ant.  Price  changes  need  not  show  a 
breakdown  by  size  and  color,  however, 
as  all  sizes  and  colors  are  marked  down 
at  the  same  time. 

Transfers:  In  an  operation  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  one  store,  transfers 
should  Ire  posted  from  a  ropy  of  the 
transfer  form. 

Streamlining 

At  the  outset  of  this  article,  it  was 
mentioned  that  certain  features  of 
ready-to-wear  unit  controls  would 
need  streandining  if  the  volume  of 
transactions  became  too  great.  A  case 
in  point  would  Ire  the  sportswear  de¬ 
partment,  for  example.  The  volume  of 
detail  involved  in  showing  the  stock  on 
hand  by  size  and  color  at  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  stores,  and  in  breaking  down  inter¬ 
store  transfers  by  size  and  color,  may 
be  very  costly. 

Where  a  branch  or  two  is  o|reratcd 
in  addition  to  the  main  store,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  color 
and  size  breakdowns  only  for  such  de¬ 
partments  as  coats,  suits,  and  dresses;  a 
department  like  sportswear  may  do 
with  more  limited  information. 

Besides  the  two  records  already  de¬ 
scribed,  there  are  other  reports  that 


•'HlSPEEtr 
line  at  unpacking 
taction  minimise* 
handling;  speeds  gar¬ 
ments  to  sorting  rail. 


Time  SHvers  “HI-SPEED”  Pre-EfiKineered  Fittings,  desiKiied 
for  harassed  department  store  Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy 
to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for  handling  hangered 
garments,  utilizing  ordinary  pipe. 

Instead  of  handling  Ready-To-Wear  with  clumsy  garment 
trucks  that  clutter  the  floors.  Time  Savers  “HI-SPEED”  system 
provides  a  fast,  smooth  sailing  conveyor  that  keeps  Ready-To- 
Wear  in  continuous  flow  from  the  unpacking  section  to  the 
selling  floor.  Garments  are  unpacked,  marked-in.  ticketed  and 
placed  on  the  pipe  line  where  they  are  briskly  pushed  along  to 
the  main  network  for  sorting.  “HI-SPEED”  Pre-Engineered 
Switches  speed  classiflcation  and  move  the  garments  onto  the 
selling  floor  in  less  time.  Time  Savers  pre-engineered  fittings 
are  manufactured  to  fit  ordinary  pipe  without  welding, 
threading,  tapping  or  machining. 

•  Submit  a  rough  sketch  to  scale  of  your  Receiving  Room, 
indicating  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed. 
Our  Engineering  Dept,  will  estimate  cost  of  fittings  required 
and  make  recommendations  ...  at  no  obligation. 

PIONEERS  OF  PRE-ENGINEERED  SPEED  RAIL  HTTINGS 

Photo  thru  courtesy  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
^One  of  America’s  Great  Stores” 

,  Copyright  Time  Savers,  Inc.  1950 
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FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


22t5  Grand  Concourse 


Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Expenses  Rise,  Earnings  Drop 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


in  business  activity,  greater  steadiness 
in  prices,  and  a  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  unemployed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  situation  had  strength¬ 
ened  substantially. 

Why  Earnings  Declined 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  earnings  during  1949  suf¬ 
fered  the  rather  marked  decline  of 
27  per  cent,  certainly  a  greater  fall 
in  profits  than  that  experienced  by 
business  generally.  The  reasons  are 


fairly  evident:  department  store  sales 
declined  considerably  more  than  gen¬ 
eral  retail  sales,  which  were  buoyed 
up  by  the  continued  strong  demand 
for  automobiles  and  other  durable 
gootls;  the  readjustment  in  textile 
lines  led  to  unusually  large  mark- 
downs  in  department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  Furthermore,  depart¬ 
ment  store  soft  goods  business  in  1949 
was  in  the  doldrums,  since  consumer 
expenditures  for  durable  goods  con- 
(Continued  on  Page  67) 
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should  be  prepared  from  the  control 
sheets.  \  weekly  report  of  sales,  stock, 
and  on  order,  by  price  line  within  each 
classification  of  a  department,  is  help¬ 
ful  to  buyer  and  merchandise  manager 
in  planning.  The  sales  information  on 
this  report  may  be  shown  on  a  cumula¬ 
tive  basis,  and  also  on  a  comparative 
basis  with  the  previous  year. 

When  the  buyer  goes  into  the  mar¬ 


ket,  a  sjrecial  summary  of  the  activity 
of  those  classifications  in  which  she  is 
most  interested  at  that  time  should  be 
prepared.  Since  it  is  hardly  desirable 
for  the  buyer  to  take  the  control  hook 
with  her,  or  to  maintain  duplicate  rec¬ 
ords  for  herself,  the  summary  should 
be  carefully  worked  out  to  contain 
whatever  information  she  needs  to 
guide  her  buying. 
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Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletowa  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog 


W* CATALOGUES  AND  COUNTERS 
is  a  huge  (788  pages),  comprehensive 
history  and  analysis  off  the  methods  and 
operations  that  have  made  Sears.  Roe* 
buck  outstanding  in  mail  order,  retail* 
ing,  and  merchandising.  It  is  filled  with 
detailed  ffacts  and  information  about 
Sears*  buying  and  selling  procedures, 
personnel  management,  finance,  organi* 
zation,  profit*sharing.  merchandise  se* 
lection,  instalment  selling,  sales  promo* 
tion.  Never  beffore  has  there  been  such 
ffully  *  documented,  behind  *  the  -  scenes 
infformation  on  the  merchandising 
metlK>ds  off  A*merica*s  biggest  operator. 

SOME  or  THE  SEAES* 

SUCCESS  rOEMULAS  NOW  EEVEAIED 

•  Boosting  business  with  sales 

promotion 

•  Making  up  catalogues  that  sell 

•  New  techniques  off  mail-order  selling 

•  Profitable  mail-order  merchandise 

•  Successful  management  methods 

•  Personnel  policies  that  pay  off 

•  Tips  on  instalment  selling 

•  Secrets  of  retail  store  management 

•  Saving  money  with  central  buying 

•  Effective  store  planning  and  design 

CATALOGUES  AND  COUffffTERS  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sioris  Emmet,  former  Sears*  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchandise  Manager,  and 
John  E.  Jeuck,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  University  off  Chicago  School 
off  Business.  The  ffacts  it  contains  are 
accurate,  ffuUy  documented,  probably 
the  most  thorough  study  of  its  kind  ever 
made.  Reviewers  and  business  esecu* 
tives  who  have  seen  a  copy  hail  it  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  every  business  executive, 
merchandise  man,  advertiser,  agency, 
retailer.  First  printing  sold  out  oefore 
publication.  Second  printing  now  readg. 

SEND  FOR  rOUR  COPr  TODAY. 
Yovr  business  beoksliefff  is  not 
complete  wItfioiH  a  copy  off 
CATAIOOUES  AND  COUNTERS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS, 
57SO  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicoge  37,  IllineU 

Please  send  me.  postate  prepaid . 

copytles)  of  Catalocuis  and  Countcrs  I 
enclose  remittance  of  $7.50  per  copy. 


City. 


579  581  BROADWAY  SIVAKOFF  &MINER/INC.  824  arch  street 
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tinucd  to  rise  relative  to  those  for 
nonclurables. 

With  declining  sales  volume  the  ex¬ 
pense  problem  of  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  became  critical. 

It  had  been  surmised  that  the  postwar 
rigidity  of  expenses  would  cause  the 
break-even  p>oint  to  be  high,  and  this 
exf>ectation  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  stores  in  1949.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  typi¬ 
cal  experience  during  p>eriods  of  in¬ 
flation,  considerable  fat  had  devel- 
opeil  in  numerous  expense  accounts, 
and  bringing  the  situation  under  con¬ 
trol  was  not  a  job  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  either  easily  or  quickly. 
And  as  always,  the  impact  of  declin¬ 
ing  dollar  sales  volume  on  certain 
fixed  expenses  inevitably  raised  those 
expense  ratios.  Thus  it  was  the  jump 
in  percentage  costs  of  doing  business, 
even  more  than  the  decline  in  gross 
margins,  which  pulled  down  depart¬ 
ment  store  earnings  in  1949. 

At  the  present  writing,  department 
store  sales,  running  a  few  percentage 
points  below  the  spring  of  1949,  have 
not  been  up  to  exjjectations.  The  ap¬ 
parel  and  general  merchandise  sec¬ 
tors  of  retail  business  continue  to  be 
somewhat  weak.  Nevertheless  depart¬ 
ment  store  gross  margins  seem  to 
have  improved  measurably  because  of 
lower  markdowns,  and  expenses  in 
many  stores  have  now  been  brought 
under  better  control.  As  a  result,  the 
declining  profit  trend  apparently  is 
not  being  carried  over  into  1950,  and 
department  store  managements  in  a 
majority  of  instances  seem  now  to  be 
viewing  the  months  ahead  with  con¬ 
siderable  optimism. 

This  optimism  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  reaction  of  many  business¬ 
men  today,  for  whom  the  surprising¬ 
ly  smooth  inventory  readjustment  of 
1949  served  to  exorcise  the  haunting 
specter  of  postwar  business  depres¬ 
sion,  and  who  hence  believe  that  the 
country  can  now  look  forward  to  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  good  business.  Whether 
this  view  is  valid  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  1949,  business  unquestionably  did 
surmount  an  important  hurdle,  but 
it  would  be  well  not  to  forget  that 
there  are  other  important  hurdles 
that  still  lie  ahead,  particularly  the 
readjustment  that  must  come  when 
the  present  building  boom  ends. 
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Sp<nt^  Clad  ^a^cccii  TiJecir 
Just  Out! 

PACKED  WITH  VITAL  INTEREST! 

ORDER  TODAY! 
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MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANT 


ISIS  Walmit  StrMt,  PhilaMphia  2,  Pa. 

MUBI  •  MM  •  imrai  /^estaich 


Sine*  1926 


TEXTILE  TESTING  EXCLUSIVELY 

ANALYSIS  -  QUALITY  CONTROL 

MERCHANDISE  ADJUSTMENT 
SERVICE 

SERVICEABILITY  TESTS 

HATCH  TEXTILE  RESEARCH 

25  E.  26  St.,  New  York  1 0,  N.  Y. 


KEYREC 

^MERCHANDISE 
and 

DOCUMENTS 


Retailing  begins  in 
receiving.  Key-Rec 
System  knocks  out 
bottlenecks  and  gets  goods  to  sales 
floor  faster.  Gives  control  throughout  ^ 
every  handling.  It's  fast,  flexible, 
efficient,  foolpiooL  Saves  time  and 
money.  Write  for  details. 

THi  loav  atoiSTii  comsanv 

437  I.  MenMaen*  Ave. 

AeyMii  3*  OMe 


What  to  Do  About  Transportation  Costs 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


4.  Avoid  minimum  shipments  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  Small 
shipments  under  100  pounds  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  greater  increase  in  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  than  larger  shipments.  So, 
small  shipments  cost  proportionately 
more  in  1950  than  they  did  five  years 
ago.  Minimum  charges  of  carriers 
have  been  increased,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  are  going  to  be  increased  again. 
Because  our  members  have  so  many 
shipments  under  100  pounds,  I  strong¬ 
ly  urge  your  attention  to  this  problem. 

Of  course,  our  merchants  are  not 
going  to  buy  fashion  goods  in  large 
quantities  merely  to  avoid  the  extra 
costs  of  transportation.  But  what 
about  staples?  Isn’t  it  time  that  staples 
were  purchased  so  that  the  shipment 
would  weigh  over  100  pounds,  and 
thus  a  nice  saving  in  transportation 
costs  could  be  made?  And  don’t  you 
think  that  on  such  staple  shipments 
we  should  try  to  get  our  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  make  one  complete  shipment, 
and  thus  save  in  transp>ortation? 

Traffic  managers  cannot  do  this  job 
alone.  They  need  the  assistance  of 
management  and  the  buyers.  Don’t 
you  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
start  paying  some  real  attention  to  this 
problem?  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  shipments  from  your  great 
market  of  New  York  City,  where  you 
use  a  consolidator.  But  it  definitely  is 
a  real  problem  from  your  several  hun¬ 
dred  other  shipping  points. 

To  illustrate  this  problem  specifical¬ 
ly,  if  you  buy  100  {x>unds  of  staple 
goods  and  the  manufacturer  makes 
two  separate  shipments,  and  assuming 
the  shipment  is  coming  by  railroad, 
you  would  pay  double  the  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  than  would  be  the  case 
if  one  shipment  were  made. 

5.  Markup  increase.  Traffic  men 
should  suggest  to  buyers  or  to  manage¬ 
ment  that  markups  be  reviewed,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  heavy,  bulky  merchan¬ 
dise  such  as  furniture  and  other  big- 
ticket  items,  in  the  light  of  the  large 
increase  in  transportation  charges  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  determine  whether  it  is  p)os- 
sible  to  increase  the  markup. 

6.  Choice  of  markets.  High  trans¬ 
portation  costs  may  force  department 


stores  to  compare  transportation  costs  j 
from  different  sources  of  supply  on  i 
low-cost  or  bulk  merchandise  whore  i 
the  {percentage  of  transfKprtation  costs] 
to  retail  price  is  high.  Not  very  much 
has  been  done  by  department  stores 
along  these  lines,  although  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  retail  organizations  this 
is  a  part  of  their  buying  pattern. 

Streamlining  Receiving  and  Marking 

Now  let’s  go  to  the  receiving  and 
marking  of  merchandise.  What  are 
the  problems  facing  us  there  in  the  I 
balance  of  1950?  * 

First,  let  us  discuss  mechanization. 
This  is  the  biggest  single  development 
in  receiving  and  marking  in  recent 
years.  Several  stores  have  already  in¬ 
stalled  a  mechanized  assembly  line  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  operation,  and 
others  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so, 
wholly  or  partially. 

A  total  mechanization  may  be  too 
costly  for  your  store,  or  it  may  not  be 
practicable  because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions.  However,  this  year  scan  your 
of>eration  very  closely  to  determine 
what  you  can  do  to  further  mechanize 
your  operation.  It  may  be  a  very 
simple  partial  mechanization.  But  the 
more  you  can  mechanize,  the  better 
your  exf)ense  figure  will  be. 

The  second  im{X)rtant  development 
is  the  challenge  to  the  orthodox  con¬ 
trol  over  receiving,  checking  and  mark¬ 
ing  by  a  number  of  the  large  stores  in 
the  last  few  years.  These  stores  recog¬ 
nize  the  imjx>rtance  of  controlling  the 
of)en-to-buy  and  the  other  necessary 
controls  over  receiving  and  marking, 
but  they  refuse  to  {permit  such  con¬ 
trols  to  interfere  with  getting  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  sale  in  the  fastest  time. 
Therefore,  they  have  completely  re- 
vam{ped  their  papier  work  to  eliminate 
any  delay  to  the  merchandise.  They 
refuse  to  let  a  manufacturer  failure  in 
not  mailing  the  invoice  promptly  re¬ 
sult  in  delaying  the  merchandise  in 
the  receiving  room. 

In  other  words,  they  have  revampied 
their  papier  work,  and  they  feel  that 
they  have  retained  all  the  essential 
necessary  controls.  If  you  have  not 
surveyed  your  papier  work  in  recent 
years,  be  sure  to  do  it  in  1950. 
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